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CHIQUITA GANANA SAYS: 


BANANA MILK SHAKE 





















BANANA MILK SHAKE 


1 cup (8 oz.) COLD milk 





How To mahe 


1 fully ripe banana, peeled 


.- PEEL 








wei FLECKED wiTd BROWN 






USE FULLY RIPE BANANAS - 






ith a rotary 
th and 
Serve 






Slice banana 1n 
egg beater OF ele 
creamy. Add milk and mix tk 


COLD. Makes 1 large or 2 med 






ctric mixer until smoo 
jsoroughly. 
ium-sized drinks. 







Banana Chocolate Milk Shake . - - Add 1 tablespoon 


chocolate syrup before mixing. 


£ASY-TO-LEARN 
Banana Frosted Milk Shake. - 


VARIATIONS vanilla ice cream before mixing. 
na Spiced Milk Shake. - . Sprinkle nutmeg on 


ilk shake, just before serving. 







. Add 3 tablespoons 


Bana 
top of m 


Fun to dunk, 
Home Economics Dept., UNITED FRUIT CO., Pier 3, 


N. R.—New York, N. Y. 


van dowk forgex- 
5 Teanpoono of fruit Sugar, 








Practicalities 





HE thoughtful teacher constantly 

evaluates her home economics pro- 

gram to make sure that it meets the 
needs of students and of the community. 
Only by such checking of purposes and 
procedures can growth be measured 
and constructive changes effected. 

The lead article this month is espec- 
ially directed to high school teachers 
and will help them take stock of their 
teaching. Ways to Improve Our Home 
Economics Teaching, page 118, is 
adapted from the talk given by Edna 
Meshke before the elementary and sec- 
ondary department at the 
AHEA Convention last summer. Her 
topic was advancing frontiers in home 


schools 


economics through improved teaching 
in high schools. 

Dr. Meshke has much teaching ex- 
perience to draw upon in outlining sug- 
gestions for improving the quality of 
teaching. Now chairman of the home 
economics department at Santa Barbara 
College, a branch of the University of 
California, she has also been head of 
home economics departments at the 
University of Maryland and at Butler 
University and has taught in other 
colleges and high’ schools. 
called 
“Prousseau ‘Tricks appeared in the 
Fall, 1948 issue of The Candle, publi- 
cation of Phi Upsilon Omicron. We 


An unusual project — story 


were so intrigued with the project's 
possibilities that we wrote to Dean 
Ethelyn Greaves of the School of Home 
Economics at Utah State Agricultural 
College, asking if we could have the 
full story of the project. Priscilla Row- 
land, assistant professor of foods and 
nutrition, responded with the article 
Trousseau. Tips on page 121. It de- 
veloped that this is an annual project 
which is not only a successful money- 
making scheme for the Utah State 
Phi U’s but also has helped to recruit 
home economics students. ‘The article 
should offer many suggestions to PHE 
readers for FHA or college group affairs. 

Along about March students start 
planning for spring fashion shows and 
graduation festivities. The Pattern for 
March is an attractive graduation dress 
that any student can make without 
difficulty. On the next page, a fashion 
play'et in verse may appeal to your stu- 
Written by Mary Malone of 
Trenton, New Jersey, it outlines the 


dents. 


Three Laws of Fashion. See page 124. 
Hlome economics stresses the wise ex- 
penditure of both time and money. In 
an article Ready-made or Homemade 
which shall it be?, page 125, Louise G. 
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Carnahan discusses which garments are 
most economically made at home. ‘The 
article is based on her experiences in 
teaching adult evening classes in cloth- 
ing construction and includes an inter- 
esting table of comparative costs be- 
tween ready-made and homemade 
dresses. 

A house of his own, however small, 
is the desire of nearly every American. 
If this house could be in a pleasant 
community designed for best use of all 
its members, it would be even more 
desirable. This year an exhibit spon- 
sored by the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects in con- 
junction with the Board of Education of 
the City of New York is helping  stu- 
dents of high school age to become 
aware of neighborhood and city plan- 
ning. ‘The exhibit not only gives the 
students an introduction to architec- 
tural values, but promotes an apprecia- 
tion of the ‘need for better housing, 
better working conditions and_ better 
living. ‘The article, Living in the Coun- 
try, on page 127 is based on one section 
of the exhibit and gives a workable floor 
plan for a small home. 

Last fall the principal of Edison High 
School in’ Minneapolis wrote us con- 


The 





cerning a food project carried on under 
the direction of the home economics 
teacher, Lois Harvey Miller. ‘The fact 
that the principal, Paul Samuelson, is 
the Editor’s uncle made the suggestion 
a welcome one, of course, but our en- 
thusiasm mounted when we met Mrs. 
Miller at the AVA meeting in Atlantic 
City. She was there to present a life 
membership in AVA to PHE Editorial 
Advisor, Christine Finlayson. All of 
which proves that it is a small world. 
But turn to page 132 and read Mrs. 
Miller’s account of their Foreign Foods 
Dinner Party, a project through which 
her students learned more about how 
other people live in this not-so-big world. 

On page 135 Lily Haxworth Wallace 
reveals some Souffle Secrets. If the spell- 
ing of “souffle” looks strange, don’t rush 
to the dictionary to check. It ts wrong: 
the accent over the e has been omitted. 
Our printer explains that there just 
aren't any accents in Baskerville, the 
type in which Practical is set. 


Editor Says 








O YOU practice what you preach? In 

few other professions can members 
demonstrate so visibly what they know 

what they are teaching. View yourself 
objectively. What impressions are you 
making on others? 

For instance, do you look your very 
best at all times? Are you always as at- 
tractively and as appropriately dressed 
and as well groomed as you know how 
to be? 

Are your home economics department 
and your own home inviting and pleas- 
ant? Do they reflect the best you know 
about beauty, order, convenience, live- 
ability and safety? 

Do you observe the principles of 
good nutrition in your diet or do you 
overindulge in the wrong foods? Do 
you display imagination in cooking? 

Do you make the wisest use of your 
time, energy and money that you know 


how? Are those little short cuts you 
practice really efficient—or just plain 
lazy? 

How do others respond to you as an 
individual? Do you try to understand 
other people? Are you a good listener 
as well as a good talker? Can you work 
well with others as well as be a good 
leader? Can you take criticism as well as 
give it? Are you as friendly, sincere and 
gracious at all times as you know how 
to be? 

And finally, are you alert’ to new 
things, aware of what is going on in this 
ever-changing world? Are you keeping 
up to date in your profession—and are 
you giving the most and best you know 
how to your profession? 

Let others know you enjoy your work. 
Show that you are proud to be a home 
economist. Live the best you know how 
—practice what you preach! 
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Our Home Service Department is 


DESIGNED TO SERVE YOU 


and your students in Home Economics 
and Home Management classes 


Our Home Service staff is under the direction 
of Miss Helen Hamilton, shown here with three 
of her staff assistants, Miss Rose White, Miss 
Sally Cole — Kitchen Manager, and Miss Helen 
Craner. The Home Service Department is a re- 
liable source of material and services especially 
designed to fit Home Economics and Home 
Management courses. This staff of graduate 
Home Economists is well qualified to under- 
stand and supply the needs of teachers, for a 
number of them have had first-hand experience 
as teachers of Home Economics. 


Here tests are run on performance of our starch products and to develop 
methods for using these products with home laundry equipment. This 
department keeps abreast of new developments in the home laundry field. 
This information, like the kitchens’ findings, is made available to home- 
makers, and to teachers for classroom use. 
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HOME KITCHEN TESTING...In the modern, com- 
pletely equipped Corn Products kitchens, a firm 
belief exists that they must function under true 
home-like conditions. Results must be practical and 
applicable to the average home and classroom set- 
ups. The work of the kitchens centers around this 
effort and its relation to all the company’s consumer 
products, 





Proof of the pudding is in the eating. Staff test of 
one of the recipes developed in the department. 
Participating in this test are: Mrs. Claire Brown, 
Miss Sally Cole, Miss Ruth Jackson, Mrs. Ruth 
Robbins and Miss Helen Crane-. 


WELCOME! .. . If you would like a complete 
supply of classroom and recipe material for 
MAZOLA® Salad Oil, KARO® Syrups, LINIT® 
Laundry Starch, NIAGARA® Instant Cold Water 
Starch, KRE-MEL® Puddings or ARGO® Corn 
Starch, we’ll be happy to fill your requests. Ad 
dress JANE ASHLEY, Home Service Dept. H., 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place + New York 4,N. Y. 
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News Notes 





OUTH’S Responsibilities will be the 

theme of Boys and Girls Week this 

year. The celebration, which will be 
held from April 29 to May 6, will mark 
the thirtieth anniversary of this event. 
During the week, public attention will 
be focused on youth’s interests and 
problems and on agencies which serve 
young people. More information can 
be secured from Boys and Girls Week, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Room 950, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 


Practical on Microfilm 


To help libraries solve the problem 
of storage space for back-issue maga- 
zines, PRACTICAL HOME Economics has 
entered into an agreement with the 
University Microfilms of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan to make microfilm copies of 
the magazine available. 

Under the microfilm plan, the library 
keeps printed issues unbound for two 
to three years, the period of greatest 
use. Then the paper copies are dis- 
carded and the microfilm is substituted. 
Microfilm copies, which cost about as 
much as binding the same material, are 
distributed at the end of each volume 
year. They are available to libraries 


which are regular subscribers to maga- 
zines offering the service. 

Special machines for reading micro- 
film material are sold at a discount to 
libraries purchasing film to the value 
of $100 or more. Librarians should ad- 
dress inquiries about this service to 
University Microfilms, 313 North First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Extension Work Grows 

Like the activities of county agricul- 
tural agents, those of county home dem- 
onstration agents have increased during 
the past year, according to a report by 
M. L. Wilson, director of extension 
work. The number of homes helped by 
county demonstration agents with select- 
ing household furnishings and equip- 
ment, buying clothing and improving 
kitchens has greatly increased. So has 
interest in food purchasing, freezing, 
home sewing and child development and 
guidance. In all, extension agents assist- 
ed 6,500,000 families in improving farm- 
ing and homemaking practices. About 
2,000,000 of these were non-farm people, 
reflecting the greater interest of non- 
farmers in consumer information about 
farm products and homemaking. 








Letter From Germany 


Limburg, Germany 
Dear Editor: 

Shortly we received indirectly your 
package of home-economical-papers. 
Our teachers who are able to read Eng- 
lish have studied them with great inter- 
est and have informed their colleagues. 
Most of our young girls do not talk 
English, but they admired the good 
printing of the papers and the pictures 
of the well furnished American schools. 

The German schools have suffered 
very much by the war, particularly in 
the big towns it cost a lot of trouble to 
reestablish the schools. There are 6 
classes with about 180 girls in the pro- 
fessional home economics schools. They 
have 6 hours teaching weekly. Besides 
this we have a trade and economic 
school for about 150 young girls. They 
have 13 to 16 hours weekly teaching in 
sewing linen and cloth and leading a 
household. 

The school rooms are situated in an 
old building similar to a castle. Because 
of the bad situation in finding jobs for 
girls after finishing grammar school, 





Home economics classes in Limburg, 
Germany are taught in the castle-like 
building in the center of the picture, 
directly in front of the tall spires 


we have so many applications that we 

cannot take them all. Because of the 

bad money situation it is not possible to 
extend the school. 

We thank you for your interest in 

our school. 
Labegahn 
Berufsschuldirektor 
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Dates to Remember 


March 4-12—National 4-H Club Week 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Day 

April 9—Easter Sunday 

April 14—Pan-American Day 

April 29-May 6—National Baby Week 

April 30-May 6—Fifth National Home 
Demonstration Week 

May 1—Child Health Day 

May 14—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 18—Father’s Day 

June 28-July 1—Second national con- 
vention of the Future Homemakers 
of America, Kansas City, Missouri 

July 2-7—National Education Associa- 
tion annual meeting. St. Louis 

July 11-13—Joint meeting of Canadian 
Home Economics Association with Ca- 
nadian Dietetic Association, Montreal 

July 11-14—Forty-first annual conven- 
tion of the American Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association, Boston 





Savings in Home Economics 

An article on Savings as Part of Home 
Economics by Berenice Mallory and 
Mary Laxon appears in the current 
School Savings Journal. The two home 
economists from the United States Of- 
fice of Education feel that the home 
economics program in secondary schools 
has important responsibility in teaching 
wise money management, and they note 
that money management is often given 
as the most difficult problem in home- 
making. 


They Need Your Help 

Two organizations—the American Na- 
tional Red Cross and the National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc.—are conducting fund cam- 
paigns this month. The Red _ Cross 
campaign is month-long. Among. this 
organization’s plans is the establishment 
of fifteen more regional blood centers 
in addition to the 28 now in operation. 
The Easter Seal campaign for the dis- 
abled will be concentrated in the period 
from March 9 to April 9. Its funds are 
used to support such services as cerebral 


(Concluded on page 112) 
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BASEN, MMOWE BEGINS TENCMUNG 


WITH NEW SINGER c Las 


i, oe THE TIME to replace your weary old ma- 
chines—and enjoy all the easier-teaching ad- 
vantages of brand-new SINGER* Electric Sewing 


Machines. 


What a difference they make! Finest classroom 
models ever—built by the company that’s been 
making the world’s finest sewing machines for 99 


years. 


See how they can simplify teaching for you— 


simplify learning for your students. 


(e) 


Simpler to operate. New SINGER Class- 
room Machines have fewer complicated 
parts. Machine is easy to thread, bobbin 
easy to wind. Speed of machine under 
perfect control at all times. So easy to 
operate even a beginner can get beauti- 
ful results. Many free teaching aids avail- 
able on request. 


Qo 


New, improved features. No more 
guesswork about tension or stitch size. 
Machines have numbered tension dial, 
calibrated stitch regulator. Also: enclosed 
motor, knee control, reverse feed, con- 
venient sewing light. 


Qo 


Stools to match. Sturdy, comfortable, 
attractive for your sewing room. Walnut 
or mahogany finish. Useful notion and 
accessories compartment under leather- 
ette cushion. 


QO 


Less time lost through breakdowns. 
Classroom machines are bound to get ex- 















tra-hard use. And these new SINGER 
models are built to take it—to keep right 
on stitching smoothly for years. No other 
make has such a record of dependability! 


fe) 


Always-prompt service. A call to your 
SINGER SEWING CENTER will bring an 
expert repairman. Free service in clean- 
ing, oiling and adjusting machines. Where 
repairs and parts replacements are neces- 
sary, written estimates given in advance. 


ORDER YOUR NEW SINGER ELECTRICS NOW! 


Phone or stop in at your local 


SINGER SEWING CENTER 


There’s One Near Your School 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1950, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


*A Trade-mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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All rights reserved for all countries 


SROOM MACHINES! 





Workmanship guaranteed. Special dis- 
counts on parts and supplies. 


fe) 


Future value to students. What an ad- 
vantage for your girls to learn to sew on 
the same kind of machines they’re most 
likely to have in their own homes later— 
SINGER Sewing Machines! 





SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT 
TO SCHOOLS 


Liberal trade-in allowance on old 
machines of any make, any age. 
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GARMENT-MAKING 
for your classes in 

TEXTILES- 
CLOTHING 





How! 














Profusely illustrated and author- 
itative description of manufac- 
ture of Lingerie—from fabric to 


EVOLUTION 
OF A SLIP 


Guides your students through all 
important steps in garment man- 
ufacture. New, dramatic pictures, 
carefully written text, prepared 
expressly for teaching textile and 
clothing subjects. 


FREE Material includes: 
TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Step-by-step description in text, with 
22 illustrations of principal processes, 
from selection of fabrics and design- 
ing to final inspection. 


CLASSROOM CHART 


Large (22” x 39”) Wall Chart with 17 
illustrations of important processes, 
for use in class work. 


This outstanding contribution to 
teaching of textiles and clothing 
mailed FREE on request. Order now. 
Simply mail coupon in coupon sec- 
tion to: 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Saf Inc. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


News Notes 
(Continued from page 110) 
palsy centers, special schools and camps, 


and treatment 
Both these organizations ask for 


and mobile diagnostic 
units. 
your active interest and support. 


Appointed to Standards Board 
Ardenia Chapman, dean of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Drexel 
Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed to the Board of Directors of 
the American Standards Association. She 
is filling the unexpired term of Carol 
Willis Moffett, another home economist. 
The American Standards Association is 
an organization concerned with setting 
up standards for industrial and con- 


| sumer products. 


She Likes Teaching 

In last November’s Nea Journal, Paul- 
ine Dudley, supervising teacher at Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, tells why she 
likes teaching—especially home econom- 
ics teaching. Miss Dudley, who has been 
in the field six years, has found that the 
satisfactions of teaching, though difficult 
to define, are many and far outweigh its 
demands. If you have not already read 
Why I’m Glad I’m a Teacher, by all 
means, do so. 


New Electrical Women’s Group 
The first branch chapter of the Elec- 
trical Women’s Round Table has been 
organized in Philadelphia with Consuela 
M. Kelly as president. The round table 
is a non-profit educational organization 
for business and professional women 
who are afhliated with the electrical in- 
dustry and allied fields. The mother 
chapter in New York City was set up 26 
years ago. A recent change in its by- 
laws led to the establishment of the 
Philadelphia area chapter. 


Trips for Students 
‘Two outstanding home 
students at the University of Hawaii 
will be selected again this year to visit 
the national convention of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. They 
will be recipients of the travel awards 
given annually since 1947 by the Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company. Choice 
of the two girls who will travel to Bos- 
ton this summer will be based on per- 
sonality and participation in university 
activities as well as scholarship. 


economics 







DUCATIONAL 
RESS 

SSOCIATION 
OF 
AMERICA 


From Here to There— 

Carolyn Gaines and Phyllis V. Steven- 
are new staff members of the con- 
sumer services of the Borden Company. 
Mrs. Gaines, who will supervise news- 
paper relations, is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and has had 
experience in writing women’s feature 
material for the Chicago Sun-Times and 
working as assistant food editor of the 
Woman's Home Companion. Miss Ste- 
venson, a Cornell graduate, will handle 
Borden’s education-promotion activities. 
She has previously been with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and Kenyon and 
Eckhardt, an advertising agency. 


son 


Bernadine Landsberg is now director 
of the home service department of the 
Red Star Yeast and Products Company. 
Miss Landsberg, a home economics grad- 
uate from Iowa State College, was for- 
merly with the Betty Crocker Home 
Service Department, first doing editorial 
work later bread 


and working as a 


specialist. 


Mary Reynolds Riedel has 
pointed director of women’s activities 
for the Proctor Electric Company. For 
the past six years, Mrs. Riedel has been 
director of the Proctor Information Cen- 
ter and she will continue in this capac- 
ity in addition to her new work. She 
the College of Mt. 
New York. 


been ap- 


is a graduate of 
St. Vincent, Riverdale, 


Helen Tangen has accepted the posi- 
tion of director of home service for 
the Hamilton Automatic Clothes Drver, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin. Mrs. Tangen, 
a graduate of the University of Col- 
orado, has taught in several Wisconsin 
high schools and was recently a_ field 
executive for the American Red Cross. 


Doris H. Zumsteg is director of the 
newly organized consumer service de- 
partment of the General Baking Com- 
pany. Miss Zumsteg, who has been di- 
rector of home economics for Francis 
H. Leggett and Company and_ has 
worked with the Betty Crocker Maga- 
zine of the Air, will use the company’s 
trade name, Jane Standish. 





Economics 
subscription 


Practical Home 


cent of its total 





Add a Brick to the AHEA Building 


income for 
to the AHEA building fund. Subscribing to Prac- 
tical and urging your friends to subscribe is one 
more way you can help to pay for the bricks that 
are needed to build AHEA’s permanent headquarters 


giving five per 
1950 
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The exciting history of fruit 
and vegetable juices from 
earth to the family table! 


A film of instruction that 


instructors will applaud! 


The American Can Company’s marvelous new 
full-color educational film will make a prize pro- 
gram for all students. 


It is the exciting and dramatic saga of the 
history, culture and economic development of 
fruit and vegetable juices—the juices that are 
now such a big part of our everyday diet. 


America and Health 


“Vitamin Rivers’’ shows how great advances in 
canning processes have made possible the de- 
velopment of vast areas of America. ‘“‘Vitamin 
Rivers” depicts in turn how this development 
has proved a boon to the health of the nation. 


“Vitamin Rivers’? has other great instruc- 
tional value. You will find it especially helpful 
for students of social studies, history, economic 
geography, health, home economics and general 
science. 

Teacher and pupil alike will delight at this 
thrilling educational film! 
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Canco’s Newest Educational Film 
in Full Color! 


Runs for 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section, Dept. PH-3-50 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, your 16 mm. sound color 


film, ‘‘Vitamin Rivers.” 


Date preferred 





Date film will be returned__.___—_ 


Ist Alternate date 





Date film will be returned__ 
2nd Alternate date____ 


Date film will be returned____ 


I promise to return the film to you on the date specified 
above and will prepay the return postage. 


Name and Position _ 
Name of School = 


Street Address__ — 


22 Minutes 


16 mm. Sound 
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A Boy Grows Up 


By Harry C. McKown 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
Price $2.40 Pp. 333 1949 


When one has used a book and has 
become dependent upon its philosophy, 
it is a pleasure to greet it in a newer, 
revised form. A Boy Grows Up is just 
such a book and for those teachers who 
are welcoming boys’ classes into the 
home economics curriculum, it is a boon 
and a blessing. 

This new edition carries the clear, 
well defined psychological concepts 
which were present in the 1940 book, 
but is modernized to deal with the 
preblems boys must face today. There 
have been many changes in the past ten 
years and particularly in our methods 
in the guidance ofadolescents. One- 
time “problems” are presented as chal- 
lenges in this book and done so well 
that boys are fascinated as they learn. 

A Boy Grows Up is no sissy book. It 
is masculine enough to suit the most 
critical teen-ager. It is concrete in in- 
formation, and vocations, finances and 
maturing are approached as adult re- 
sponsibilities. Many new chapters have 
been added and the illustrations are 
clean cut line drawings—the type that 
appeal to boys. 

This is one of the best adolescent 
psychologies available, from the young 
boy’s point of view, and is definitely de- 
sirable as a text in either boys’ home 
economics or guidance courses in junior 
and senior high school. 

—Reviewed by AvELE G. CoLUMBIA 


Instructor, Home Economics Department 
Port Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 
Instructor, Child Development 

Hunter College, New York City 


Fundamentals of 
Clothing and Textiles 


By Mary Evans 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Price $6.35 Pp. 632 1949 


Author: The author's previous pub- 
lications lead us to expect much from 
her and this book justifies our expecta- 
tions. 

Scope of subject matter: Economics 
of clothing is treated both in broad 
social aspects and in the narrower con- 
cept of economy to the individual buyer 
and consumer. Psychology of clothing, 
too, is treated both broadly and in re- 
lation to the individual. 

Textiles are discussed from the fiber 
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to the finished-fabric stages; judging 
and testing fabrics are included. De- 
sign chapters handle general and_ in- 
dividual problems of color and _ line 
and pattern selection. Methods and 
techniques of designing by flat pattern 
and draping are excellently presented. 
Construction of garments begins with 
equipment and its care and goes through 
fitting to fine finishing details. 

Depth of treatment of subject matter: 
As the title indicates and as the author 
states in her preface, treatment is not 
planned to provide sufficient detail to 
serve all purposes for all readers. There 
is, however, sufficient to give the reader 
basic understandings, and a knowledge 
of where she wants and needs to learn 
more. 

Supplement to text: Each chapter of- 
fers a list of suggested activities so that 
the reader who wants further knowl- 
edge or experience may choose the ac- 
tivities according to her needs.  Bib- 
liographies by topics enable the reader 
to find additional help easily. 

Photographs and line drawings are 
well-selected to supplement the text. 
A good index is essential to a book 
of such scope and this one is effective. 
Ten pages of double columns indicate 
that it is thorough. 

Style: This is simple, direct and clear, 
but it is not elementary. The reader 
feels that she has gained something from 
each sentence. 

Uses: This text will be excellent for 
beginners in college clothing classes. 
Students doubtless will wish to keep it 
for previews of advanced work. The 
homemaker will find it gives her brief 
but pertinent helps in her clothing 
problems. 

—Reviewed by FRANCES MAUCK 
Editorial Advisor to PHE 


Meat and Meat Foods 


By Lloyd B. Jensen 

Ronald Press Co., New York 

Price $3.75 Pp. 218 1949 

This is an up-to-date and much 
needed reference book on meat and 
meat products written in non-technical 
language. 

The processes explained include every 
stage of operation from correct chilling 
of fresh meat in the meat plant to safe 
handling conditions in home or institu- 
tion kitchens or in any eating establish- 
ment where meat or meat products must 
be stored. The scientific reasons why 


these precautions must be taken to pre- 
serve food are clearly explained. Defi- 
nite rules for safe storage of meat foods 
are given. 

This book should be of great value 
to teachers of foods, institutional die- 
titians, public health workers, veterin- 
arians, butchers and wholesale and re- 
tail meat dealers. 

—Reviewed by CHRISTINE B. CLAYTON 


The Time Reader’s 
Book of Recipes 


E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 252 1949 
Florence Arfmann, director of the ex- 
perimental kitchen at a New York ad- 
vertising agency, has selected the 235 
recipes in this book from the many con- 
tributed by Time’s readers. Apparently 
the recipes were chosen on a basis of 
novelty as well as tastiness for they in- 
clude such titles as “Broccoli and Maca- 
roni,’” “Chess Cakes” and “Bolsagan 
Kufte.” The international section at the 
end sounds especially interesting, though 
foreign cookery is found throughout the 
book, representing the varied national 
backgrounds of the American people. 
—P.A. 


Rector’s Naughty 
°90s Cook Book 


By Alexander Kirkland 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Price $3.50 Pp. 247 1949 
“Backward, turn backward oh time 
in thy flight” applies well to Rector’s 
Naughty ’90s Cook Book. Packed not 
merely with recipes but also with photo- 
graphs and reminiscences of the gay 
nineties, this book will appeal to old- 
sters and youngsters alike. The more 
mature will enjoy browsing over the old- 
time, flavorsome recipes for dishes which 
tended toward rotundity of figure rather 
than to present day ideas of stream: 
lining both figure and pocketbooks. The 
youngsters will enjoy not only the 
recipes but also the amusing little para- 


graphs interspersed throughout — the 
book. 


Particularly interesting is the intro 
ductory chapter “Profile of a Griffin” 
which deals with the three generations 
of Rectors. As the foreword states, cook- 
ing was a religion to the Rectors and 
no pains were spared in making a dish 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Selection and Sewing 


of Modern Fabrics 


simplified by these 
FREE TEACHING HELPS 


fabric. 


Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


MATERIAL FOR TEACHERS: _ |- 
(Check appropriate space) y 

Ke 

MATERIAL FOR PUPILS: 4. 
(Indicate number of booklets De 

required for your class) 6. 

YP 


Please send me without charge: 


Check here (if you 


on a series of recorded fabric and clothing projects. 


Wall Chart—the principal textile fibers 


Wall Chart—basic steps in spinning Celanese* yarn 


“How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely” 
“How to Sew on Tricot Jersey” 


“Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care” 


“Important Things to Know About Knit Fabrics” 
“What You Should Know About Spun Fabrics” 


wish to receive a prospectus 














NAME SCHOOI ; —— 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONI 5) 


Keep your students up-to-date on current sewing developments 
—send for any or all of the 5 booklets on fabric and clothing 
subjects listed below. Compiled by the Celanese Corporation of 
America, they are brightly written, cleverly illustrated to stimu- 


late and interest your students at every sewing level. 


Included in this group are two recent booklets: “How to 
Choose Your Fabrics Wisely”, teeming with the helpful tips on 
the selection of materials for young sewers, and ‘‘How to Sew on 


lricot Jersey”, answering many questions on this multi-purpose 


Also available are comprehensive wall charts for classroom 
use. Just fill in the coupon below. In the case of material for 


your pupils, please specify the number of booklets required. 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





IGH light of the sixth annual Audio- 
Visual Aids Institute held at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 

tory in New York January 6 and 7 was 
the school-made film competition. Visit- 
ors to the institute saw the five prize- 
winning films—four in color and one in 
black and white. First prize went to 
Animal Antics, the story of a trip to 
the zoo, filmed by the George Wash- 
ington High School in New York City. 
Films in the contest were judged on the 
basis of photography, story, narration 
and purpose. The contest is nation- 
wide and it is hoped that next year 
films from many more parts of the coun- 
try will be entered. 

Other features of the institute were 
the preview and discussion of several 
new teaching films and an exhibit of 
auditory and visual teaching materials 
and equipment in the museum's Edu- 
cation Hall. The purpose of the in- 
stitute is to provide an opportunity for 
teachers of both elementary and_ sec- 
ondary levels to consider and discuss 
techniques for fuller utilization — of 
auditory and visual materials in the 


classroom. 


Healthier Feet 

Proper care of the feet through cor- 
rect home and medical care and through 
choice of well-fitting shoes is the sub- 
ject of The Walking Machine, a 16 mm, 
14 minute film by the American Foot 
Care Institute. It gives details on buy- 
ing shoes and points out how poor 
feet contribute to bad posture, unat 
tractive appearance, factory fatigue, ac 
cidents and even psychological upsets. 
The film can be borrowed without 
charge from your state department of 
health or the American Foot Care In- 
stitute, 1775 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. 


exact date when the picture is needed 


In requesting prints, the 


should be given and a second choice 
should be included. 


Prize-Winning Film 

By March 1950, 16 mm_ prints of 
The Quiet One, the story of the emo- 
tional rehabilitation of an unloved 
little Negro boy, should be available. 
Chis film has received many awards for 
both its artistic and sociological aspects, 
including an endorsement by the Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry, an 
organization to which leading psychia- 
trists belong. Home economics teach- 
ers might find it useful in discussing 
child development or the importance of 
family life. All inquiries about rent- 
ing or purchasing the 16 mm_ prints 
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should be addressed to Athena Films, 
Inc., 165 West 46th Street, New York 
17, New York. Prints of the 67 min- 
ute movie will probably sell for about 
$335. 


Using the Sewing Machine 

A new filmstrip, made especially for 
beginning sewing classes, dramatizes the 
correct way to thread the sewing ma- 
chine and prepare it for stitching. 
Machine Sewing consists of 39 frames 
with captions printed on each one and 
is accompanied by a_ teachers guide. 
Singer Sewing Centers throughout the 
United States and Canada will give 
the filmstrips free to sewing teachers. 
School administrators may request the 
number of prints required to service 
their school systems. 


Caring for Colored Films 

Teachers who want to take the best 
possible care of the films they rent 
will be interested in a new. booklet 
printed by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. It is called Storage and Care 
of Kodak Color Films. Copies can be 
obtained from the Sales Service Di- 
vision. Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- 
ester 4, New York. 


State Film Evaluations 

Among the most helpful sources of 
comments on teaching films are the 
reports of the various state homemak- 
ing headquarters. We have received 
samples of these helpful listings from 
a number of sources. For example, 
Illinois has a special audio-visual bul- 
letin and South Dakota gives a report 
of its film evaluation committee in its 
annual state conference summary. State 
listings of this sort help teachers to 
fit films and filmstrips into their specific 
curricula and give local sources for 
these helpful educational aids. 


hold thread loosely with 
left hand. Turn Balance 


Wheel toward you until... 





Above is a sample frame from Singer’s 
Machine Sewing filmstrip. Beginning 
sewers will find it easy to follow the 
specific directions on these pictures 





Films Worth Knowing About— 


The Story of Growing Up 

Filmstrip. 35 mm. 58 frames. Church 
Screen Productions, P.O. Box 1821, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Cost: $3.85. 

This filmstrip is designed to help 
children understand and adjust to the 
changes that occur in their bodies and 
personalities as they grow toward sex- 
ual maturity. 


Learning through Class Discussion 
One reel, sound, color or black 
and white. Educational Collaborator: 
Dora V. Smith, Professor of Education, 
University of Minnesota. Coronet Films, 
65 East South Water, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Because discussions play such an im- 
portant part in many home economics 
classes, especially those in family liv- 
ing, teachers will be interested in 
knowing about a film which helps orient 
students to this method of learning. 
This film outlines some of the ingre- 
dients of a good discussion and points 
out how such organized conversation 
helps clarify ideas and provide for in- 
terchange of information. 


You and Your Parents 


16 mm, sound, color or black end white, 
114 reels. Educational Collaborator: 
William E. Young, Divisional Director, 
The University of the State of New 
York. Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

The issue of parental authority is an 
important one to high school students. 
This film describes the process of 
“growing away” from the family as 
normal and desirable and points out 
that greater freedom and responsibility 
should be given to children on the 
basis of real maturity, not calendar age. 


Dating: Do’s and Don’ts 

16 mm, sound. Collaborator: Reuben 
Hill, Professor of Sociology, Women’s 
College, University of North Carolina. 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. Black and white on 
color. 

Here is a film which might be shown 
during the boy-girl relations unit of a 
family living course. It gives no final 
answers to teen-age dating problems, 
but it does suggest partial solutions to 
stimulate class debate. 
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GW A WATER-REPELLENT GLO-COAT 
wri WON'T WASH ITS SHINE AWAY 


n self polishing floor wax 


/ 















Water-repellency means no drab, dull spots to show where 
you've wiped up spilled things! That’s because with Water- 
Repellent Glo-Coat the wax stays on after the dirt’s gone! Usually 
there's mever even a spot or streak left after you wipe up spilled 
food or splashed water! But should water spotting ever occur, a 
light buffing will restore the high shine because the wax is still there! 





Aids for teaching 


the use of 
Water-repellency means the shine stays on—even after re- 


peated damp moppings! Dirt stays on top of the wax— doesn’t self polishing war 
stick to the floor. Damp-mopping with cool, clear water swishes off Alb Wiisliaid ta Sete thé abides 
dirt but leaves the wax—shining! Yet there’s no danger of wax film 


“piling up” with Glo-Coat. When traffic has worn wax away in \\ <a 
Wasa <> 


spots, you cam remove remaining wax, prior to re-applying 
tifa 






Glo-Coat, by using soap and warm water. 





Water-repellency means longer life for wax-maintained 4 FOLDER 

linoleum! Less frequent washing—no hard rubbing or strong a i 

cleaners. Linoleum actually lasts years longer. Home Economist's Handbook 
Wall Chart 


Water-repellency means real economy! The protective, shining 
coat of wax that Water-Repellent Glo-Coat gives lasts up to 4 times 
longer! 


Student Circulars 
Demonstration Suggestions 


Consumer Education Department (See coupon service section) 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


















SDFCIAL OFFER... ited numberof Long-Handled Wax Applets! 


This long-handled wax applier is perfect for 


O é iat 
n i ‘ching Glo-Coat. The flat head 

2 Be reading self polishing . 
9 of the applier covers the floor with a smooth, 


hout streaking. The long 
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gic and mailing handle eliminates stooping OF bending a 
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(See coupon service section) 
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Ways to Improve Our 


Home Economics Teachin¢ 


URRICULUM development during 

the past forty years has continued 

in an additive fashion and home 
economics curricula have been no ex- 
ception. We have heard and tried 
many things. We have revised guides 
for teachers to such an extent that we 
might readily be accused of possessing 
a naive faith in the phrase, “change 
is progress.” Now, after forty years 
of exploration in home economics, it 
seems timely for us to pause and at- 
tempt to identify the dircctions in which 
to advance our frontiers. 

Although a bit of retrospection may 
be in order, nothing can be achieved 
by means of re-enumerating the short- 
comings, misgivings and regrets of the 
past. Home economists are an advanc- 
ing professional group and, therefore, 
are prepared to proceed at once to 
new frontiers which may lead them in 
new directions. <A _ specific suggestion 
basic to defining these new directions 
is this: 

Let us turn away from continually 
listing the many things we should do 
and elaborating upon the merits of the 
various phases of home economics con- 
tent which we should or should not 
include. Let us begin to discriminate 
intelligently and systematize our class- 
room teaching of home economics—a 
turning, if you please, from how to do 
something in teaching, to why, when 
and where to bend our teaching efforts 
in the hope of increasing the actual 
outcomes in home and family life edu- 
cation. 

Undoubtedly teachers will agree that 
to increase the actual outcomes of 
home and family life education is jus- 
tifiable and is perhaps the major goal 
of instruction in home economics. And 
yet, why does it continue to be such 
an illusive attainment? Why does such 
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By Edna Meshke 


Chairman, Home Economics Department 


Santa Barbara College 


University of California 


a perfectly obvious goal continue to 
recur as a persistent need and a per- 
sistent problem of teachers? Two an- 
swers to these questions may result in 
agreement or disagreement but should 
arouse sufficient mental stimulation and 
individual interpretation to lead to in- 
creased satisfaction in teaching: 

1. Home economics is one of the most 
difficult subject areas to teach at any 
level, because: 

a. it lacks an element of freshness or 
newness to capture pupils’ curios- 
ity; 

b. it requires so much creative think- 
ing on the part of teachers; 

c. about one-third of our factual con- 
tent is rational, and fully two- 
thirds is emotional. 

2. The three functions of classroom 

instruction in home economics are: 

a. to clear up misconceptions; 

b. to add to factual information; 

c. to improve standards of perform- 

ance. 

Let us turn directly to an examina- 
tion of how the three functions just 
mentioned might be fulfilled in a lesson 
and in a sequential plan for teaching 
which will lead in new directions. First 
of all, let us examine the mechanics 
of a lesson from the standpoint of why, 
when and where activities go on. 

Every lesson must begin with a vivid, 
even startling, but always interesting 
verbal introduction. When? At the 
beginning of the lesson. Where? 
Wherever pupils’ interests lie: work 
table, discussion center, storage area, 
etc. Why? Because we are dealing 
with the characteristics of adolescents 


] 


and their learning readiness. Many 
incidents have occurred since ten o'clock 
yesterday when class was dismissed. Each 
child comes from a home and from 
other classes and she has had many 
involvements with which we are not 
familiar. We need to establish an im- 
mediate frame of reference for the 
group and, in light of the immediate 
individual and class enterprise, to “‘jerk” 
each one mentally into a composite, new 
“whole” or to the immediate task at 
hand. Anything short of the above in- 
dicates mental laziness on the part of 
the teacher and leads to an ineffective 
lesson. 

Every lesson must deal with a man- 
ageable aspect of content. It must add 
new terms, meanings and facts, and 
provide .appropriate learning activities 
for the time allotted. When? Inter- 
spersed through the class hour. Where? 
Where the activity is in progress. Why? 
Because an adolescent’s interest span 
is short. She is impetuous, talks free- 
ly and often describes in exaggerated 
fashion events of the immediate pres 
ent. Therefore, a feeling and recogni- 
tion of having completed or identified 
something actual is imperative and must 
be vigorously emphasized if we wish to 
prevent children from saying, ‘Nothing. 
We just sewed,” as one child replied 
when asked by a guest, “What did you 
learn in home economics class today?” 

Every lesson must include an evalua- 
tion and conclusion with specific, for- 
ward-leading directions. An adolescent 
tends to query, “So what? Exactly 
how, when and where can I try it, and 
what good will it do me?” We add, “do 
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for others.” In turn, adolescents are 
interested in the effects of other people’s 
reactions upon themselves. Early adol- 
escents have a curious interest in the 
present, in things that “work”—and 
so they need to see, touch, smell, han- 
dle, compare and say what was done 
and what it leads to, or where it can get 
them for their own personal gratifica- 
tion in the present. 

Secondly, let us turn to the sequen- 
tial plans for teaching. Assuming that 
the mechanics of each lesson are opera- 
tive, then we need to systematize the 
sequence of lessons and the emphasis 
in lessons. Why? Because sequence 
has no meaning out of the context of 
a pupil’s daily life at home, and em- 
phasis leads to no real learning if it 
is out of the emotional context of a 
pupil’s maturation level, divorced from 
the values she holds and the concerns 
of the family group of which she is a 
member. Therefore, the sequence of 
lessons must be based upon events which 
are taking place and are being dealt 
with in homes: the calendar year and 
the contemporary happenings with 
which each pupil is involved in her 
home environment. Emphasis, then, 
can be in two directions: i 

1. Upon concerns of families and in 
line with calendar year events. For 
example: a low cost foods unit may 
well be introduced before Christmas to 
enable us to have mere of this or that 
on holiday menus and at vacation hos- 
pitality events. 

2. Upon the true values held by chil- 
dren: their wants, desires and hopes 
should be used as a means of motiva- 
tion in order to achieve the intangibles 
which we believe are basic to happy, 
efficient, safe, sane and satisfying family 
life. 

Let us continue to be realistic and 
apply our thoughts of appropriate em- 
phasis upon values to the simple, un- 
dignified concerns, but the ones which 
frustrate teachers and perhaps cause 
them to leave the teaching profession. 
Typical aggravations are due to a vari- 
ety of things, such as kitchens left dis- 
orderly, soiled aprons, work not com- 
pleted on time, work not done at all, 
carelessness, disrespect or rudeness, neg- 
lect of work on group assignments, etc. 
In our attempts to rid our classrooms 
of the annoyances enumerated above 
we, as teachers, need to think of the 
values which are real to children and, 
although they may be temporary, are 
very acute and will serve as forceful 


(Continued on next page) 
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One of the most stimulating speeches at the 
AHEA convention in San Francisco was 
Edna Meshke’s talk on Improved Teaching 
in High Schools, which serves as the basis of 
this article. Dr. Meshke, who is now chair- 
man of the department of home economics 
at Santa Barbara College, University of Cal- 
ifornia, has had wide experience in teaching 
and supervising home economics. She is a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota and 
has a masters degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University and a doctorate from 
Minnesota. She is a member of Phi Upsilon 
Omicron, Omicron Nu and Phi Lambda Theta 


Ten Suggestions 


for Better Teaching 


Here in summary are ten suggested points for increasing the effectiveness 
of teaching home economics. These will help us rediscover the basic values 
in family living. 

We need to turn from: 

1. Eulogies on the home and family life outcomes which we say result 
from our teaching, to what we do with pupils to enable them to direct them- 
selves wholesomely in their day-to-day affairs in the home. 

2. What mere jobs (household tasks) a pupil does, to the emotional in- 
volvements with family members which her presence in the home creates or 
contributes to. 

3. How to teach something, to when, where, and why to teach pupils. 

4. Chaotic group work on vague, long-time projects, to organized, syste- 
matic and individual daily achievements which are and do become a phase 
of on-going group projects. 

5. Assembling many details about material and quantitative features of 
homes, to identifying the basic values which are the integral core of most 
or all family living situations. 

6. Sketchy telling about what and how the pupils do something at home, 
and the teacher’s telling them what and how they should do something in 
class, to precise reporting of how things are done in homes, defining the prob- 
lem to be settled, scholarly collection of facts, and judgement in application 
of facts to classroom problems. 

7. A succession of short, compartmentalized units with numbers of projects, 
meals and the like to be ‘“‘made,” all of which are marked by the teacher, to 
provisions for continuity of check-ups on outcomes of a unit of work in terms 
of people and human values, who was affected, and the continued reactions 
of parents, peers and themselves. 

8. Eager, hurried acceptance of the right answer (best menu, etc.), to 
analysis of wrong answers in terms of people, and increased time spent deal- 
ing with judgements involved. 

9. Planned, detailed time schedules, rarely if ever adhering to them, to 
suggestive time allotments, followed by account keeping of time spent and 
and injecting the results of the findings into a total homelife pattern. 

10. Doing jobs well and evaluations in terms of the end product, to articu- 
late expression of aspects of the job, increased precision in vocabulary, sup- 
porting choices made and taking responsibility for giving directions to 
someone else. 








(Continued from preceding page) 
justifications to children to work to- 
ward improvements. One illustration 
relative to the emotion, fear, may suffice 
to emphasize the point. 

Common among fears held by ado- 
lescents are: making bad impressions, 
social incompetence, disappointment to 
parents, appearance of the home, money 
and getting a job. Hence, reverse con- 
ditions may be recognized as values of 
importance to children; but since we 
do not know which one or ones are 
uppermost in importance to a _ pupil 
today, we need to use a variety of sug- 
gestive emotional appeals. 

For example: to teach children to 
want to have a clean kitchen and to 
achieve such an effect, the following 
justifications would prove — successful: 
to impress people who pass through the 
halls; to make a hostess at ease in the 
living room; to keep out of trouble 
with others; to please parents so that 
special favors may be forthcoming, or 
to please a husband in the future. We 
would do well to remember that all 
motivational appeals should lead to 
answers to these questions in the minds 
of pupils: 

1. What difference will it make to me 


(the pupil), and what advantage will 
it be to me? 

2. What advantage will it be to 
others? 

3. How do I feel about it? 

Analysis of our plans for teaching 
any “difficult” phase of home economics 
must be done in a straight-forward fash- 
ion in terms of how agreeably, convinc- 
ingly and enthusiastically pupils would 
answer the three questions above. Fur- 
thermore, we would do well to remem- 
ber that the starting point for teaching 
home economics should be in the emo- 
tional realm, and then it may proceed 
to the rational. 

In the area of foods, this means the 
introduction of a food preparation les- 
son from the standpoint of the taste, 
pleasing family members or satisfying 
an immediate social occasion of the 
pupil; in the area of home furnishings, 
arrangement of furniture, room acces- 
sories and the like from the standpoint 
of the effect upon guests and the im- 
pression which would be made upon 
others; in the area of child care, ways 
and means of getting children to behave 
peacefully, and then the physiological 
basis for behavior patterns; in the area 
of clothing, the introduction of the 


construction project from the stand- 
point of attractive garment, one which 
will serve an immediate purpose impor- 
tant to the pupil, or to have something 
like someone else is wearing or that a 
best friend will like. Then facts may 
be taught concerning construction proc- 
esses and how to achieve high standards 
of workmanship. We can teach more 
and better home economics content if 
the approach to a problem is in the 
emotional realm and if the reasons for 
doing a task have been accepted by the 
children in terms of their values. 
Finally, if the emotional appeal has 
been developed in light of the values 
which are real to children, we are 
ready to do three things in developing 
content and emphasis in presentation: 
1. Select content discriminatingly for 
pupils at a particular age and grade 
level. For example: the meal unit might 
be included at each grade level, but it 
should not be a constant re-echoing of 
the same material so that terms become 
mere jargon! Rather, provide for in- 
creasing vocabulary at each successive 
grade level so that depth of insight and 
understanding of foods that taste good 
and go together in a meal is increased. 
(Concluded on page 149) 


Time Savers for School Stage Decoration 


N our school, as in many others, 

decorating the stage for special school 
occasions is the job of either the home- 
making or the art department except 
when it takes the combined efforts of 
both. To help make the job easier we 
have collected a permanent set of fix- 
tures which are easy to store and ar- 
range. 

The first purchase was two large clay 
sewer tiles, twenty-six inches tall, twelve 
inches in diameter, with the collar of 
the flanged top four inches wider. 
These weigh about 65 pounds each. We 
also bought two drain tiles about ten 
inches by eighteen. All these were given 
two coats of flat white house paint. 

Sometimes these improvised vases are 
placed on bases made from two inch 
planks, also painted white. Each of 
the larger vases is solid enough to hold 
a fair sized shrub or a bouquet five 
feet tall without tipping. Used one at 
each side of the stage front, they can 
hold long branches of evergreens at 
Christmas, four foot whips of forsythia 
for a spring musicale and long branches 
of bridal wreath for other spring func- 
tions. 

When flowers are scarce, the contain- 
ers can be massed with long slender 
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leafy branches or large ferns and the 
available blossoms distributed against 
the green background to make the best 
showing. For one winter function, long, 
whiplike branches were strung with pink 
paper flowers and gave an almost 
perfect illusion of flowering cherry 
branches. 

The tiles are hollow, of course, and 
bottomless. When we must decorate 
so far ahead of time that it is necessary 
to protect flowers from wilting, a six- 
teen-quart water pail can be hung in- 
side the tile with a wooden bar about 
two inches in diameter thrust through 
the pail and so placed that the ends of 
the bar rest on the inside projection 
of the flanged edge. 

The smaller tiles will hold bunches 
up to two feet tall without tipping. They 
have been successfully used on audi- 
torium window sills as well as on the 
stage. Our “Greek vases” have been 
borrowed on several occasions to serve 
at faculty weddings, filled with syringa 
or white lilacs. Between times they 


store easily in the corners behind the 
doors of the stage exit rooms, one tile 
behind each door. 

The second addition to our stock of 
decorating props was partly donated. 
partly purchased second hand from a 
local funeral director. This was a col- 
lection of large size florists’ baskets. Re- 
gardless of color or condition when re- 
ceived, our industrial arts boys gave 
each basket a coat or two of white paint. 
While the baskets differ in size and 
shape, they can be used with any 
colored flowers and fit into any decora- 
tive scheme. Most of them already had 
tin water containers, but for those that 
did not, tin cans and small pails solved 
the problem. The baskets are stored 
horizontally on their sides in the up- 
per shelves of a supply cupboard and 
need repainting once in three or four 
years. 

The vases and baskets, singly or in 
combination, are the basis for quick 
and easy stage decoration for practically 
any school function. 
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Trousseau Tips 


Phi Upsilon Omicron’s annual project at 


Utah State helps to recruit girls for home economics 


By Priscilla Rowland 


Assistant Professor of Foods and Nutrition 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 


N the spring a young man’s fancy 

lightly turns to thoughts of love. So 

says the poet. And, at the same time, 
his fiancee’s fancy also turns—lightly 
or seriously—to thoughts of her trous- 
seau. 

The Phi Upsilon Omicron girls at 
Utah State Agricultural College decided 
to capitalize on this idea. What project 
theme could do more to recruit girls 
for home economics and to publicize 
their organization? Incidentally, the 
idea offered a means of swelling the 
chapter’s fund for professional projects. 
Thus, early in the spring of 1947, this 
organization of home economics girls 
began plans for their first Trousseau 
Tips project. Committees were organ- 
ized, assignments made and advertising 
begun. 

The project included a display, a 
bazaar and a food sale, each centering 
around the trousseau theme. Local 
business houses loaned china, silver, 
glassware, linen and kitchen equipment 
for the display. Quilts, lingerie and 
clothing were loaned from the girls’ own 
trousseaux. Each girl made and con- 
tributed two aricles for the bazaar. The 
group worked together baking cakes, 
pies and cookies for the food sale. They 





The Phi U girls planned a variety of 
clever party favors for the 1949 pro- 
ject. Mimeographed sheets giving di- 
rections for making the favors were 
distributed to the interested guests 
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“Wedding bells chime—it’s party time” was the theme of last year’s project. 
Above the girls display table decorations for announcement parties and showers, 
“wishing well” and “April showers bring May flowers” parties 


including the 


set up high standards of quality for all 

items offered for sale. 

One committee prepared mimeo- 
graphed copies of items that should be 
included in the hope chest and at the 
wedding. These were grouped into the 
following divisions: 

I. Household Goods — (a) Linens for 
table, kitchen, bathroom and_bed- 
room; (b) Dinnerware; (c) Kitchen 
equipment; (d) Cleaning equipment 

II. The Bride’s Personal ‘Trousseau 

III. Wedding Parties 

IV. Obligations of the Groom 

V. Obligations of the Bride 

VI. The Wedding 

VII. The Reception 
Copies were provided for cach person 

who visited the display. These proved 

so popular that an extra edition had to 
be rushed through the mimeograph to 
supply the demand. 

The publicity committee did an ex- 
cellent job. They wrote articles for 
local papers, made posters, extended 
personal invitations to women’s clubs in 
the city, to the college faculty and stu- 
dents, and to the senior high school girls. 


As a result, attendance was large. The 
enthusiastic response of the guests was 
most gratifying. The Phi U girls felt 
it was one of the finest accomplishments 
in the history of their organization and 
voted to make it an annual event. 

The following year it was decided to 
give a different twist to the trousseau 
display. ‘“Trousseau Tricks” was chosen 
as the theme for the event and the 
“trick” was to make “something out of 
nothing.” Useful, attractive household 
articles were made from useless objects 
such as a laundry bag from an old 
shirt, lovely ivy hanging baskets from 
empty coconut shells and aprons from 
leftover scraps of materials. All articles 
were numbered and mimeographed 
sheets told how each could be made. 

A committee of girls visited appli- 
ance stores and selected unique and 
handy household equipment and 
kitchen gadgets. These articles were at- 
tractively arranged for display, and post- 
ers explained the merits of each. 

As a money raising side line each girl 
baked a cake from her favorite recipe 
and donated her product for sale. This 


(Continued on page 151) 
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Don't Be Afraid 
of Adults 


Part Ii—Gwen tells Nancy 


about publicity and organization 


Mountainville, Montana 
Dear Gwen, 


I am still in a quandary. Some time 
ago I asked you about starting an adult 
class and the information you sent me 
on why such a class should be taught 
and how to determine what to teach was 
very helpful. I have definitely decided 
to undertake that project, overwhelm- 
ing as it seems. Now I need advice on 
how to promote an adult program and 
how to go about organizing the class. 
Will you help me? 

Sincerely, 
Nancy 


Prairie City, Montana 
DEAR NANCY: 

Again I feel flattered to have you ask 
me for advice. My adult program was 
not perfect in every respect, but perhaps 
I can pass on a few hints to aid you in 
getting started and help you to avoid 
a few common pitfalls. 

There are several good ways of pro- 
moting interest in an adult program. 
For example, the local newspaper, the 
radio, stores, community organizations 
and high school students are all means 
of publicizing your proposed program. 
It’s good publicity for yourself, too, to 
come in contact with these organizations 
and people, especially if you are new. 
Once your fame is established, things 
go more smoothly. About a week be- 
fore the organization meeting of the 
class I made out a complete mailing list, 
using the telephone directory and school 
enrollment cards. You could also refer 
to club membership lists and church 
records for this. Post cards announcing 
time and place and facts about the first 
meeting were mailed to names on the 
list. I am enclosing a sample of one. 
The results were astounding! We had 
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a marvelous attendance for the first 
meeting. The turnout was so good, in 
fact, I had to divide the class into two 
sections. 

In addition, I wrote two news stories 
for the local newspaper and a spot an- 
nouncement which was broadcast over 
the local radio station. I also tried my 
hand at setting up a display in one of 
the local stores, I had loads of fun 
draping Mollie the Model with a bolt 
of taffeta. Although it was my first at- 
tempt in this field, the results were re- 
warding. Knowing me, you realize that 
one doesn’t need special artistic talents 
to set up an interesting window display. 

Having oral announcements about 
your adult class made at various club 
meetings is another means of promotion. 
You'd be surprised at how many people 
can be reached this way. Announce- 
ments can also be made at school as- 
semblies and other gatherings. Of 
course, telling everyone I talked to did 
its bit to help the cause. For about a 
week before the class was to begin, I did 
nothing but talk about my adult pro- 
gram. This may sound like self-adver- 
tising but it works. 

Now, about organizing the class. This 
is important since the success of your 
first meetings will set the stage for the 
interest and attendance in succeeding 
classes. Choose a suitable meeting place, 
one that is centrally located, has an in- 
formal atmosphere and is comfortable, 
such as the town hall, the school or a 
home. Be on hand to greet those who 
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come and try to remember names. Be 
interested in becoming acquainted and 
make them feel at ease. 

At this first meeting you will want 
to decide on the major objectives for 
the class, whether it should be clothing, 
home furnishings, food or some other 
phase of homemaking. You may want 
to make a list of probable activities to 
suggest to the class to help draw out 
new ideas. Plan a schedule of meetings 
with the class and write it on the black- 
board. Another way to gain an idea of 
what the members want in the way of 
instruction is to distribute a prepared 
questionnaire. Chart or outline the 
major objectives and develop a program 
from them. 

Fees and supplies for the course prob- 
ably should be mentioned. Registration 
forms should be prepared in advance. 
I found file cards worked well for this. 
This registration card should have a 
place for address and telephone number 
because you never know when you may 
need to get in touch with someone. Be 
sure enrollment procedures are brief, 
definite and interesting. Whether to 
charge the class members a small fee for 
the course or not is a decision you your- 
self must make. In my own experience 
I have found that people consider some- 
thing they must pay for of more value 
than something that is free. They are 
more likely to return for future meetings 
“to get their money’s worth.” We used 
the fee of one dollar per person for 
illustrative material. 

It is also a good idea to teach a short 
lesson at this first meeting. Twenty 
minutes is long enough. It leaves the 
members with a sense of achievement in 
attending. 

I hope this will help you in getting 
started on your adult program. Keep 

(Concluded on page 148) 
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ARCH is the month when certain groups of girls can be seen huddling together in eager 
Mf siscussion and what about? The topic is that very important graduation dress, of 

course. The teen-ager who cleverly makes her own dress and uses this versatile Pattern 
for March will indeed graduate—with fashion honors. The pattern is Advance 5451. 
Pictured here in two versions, it could be interpreted in many ways depending upon 
the fabric and decorative trim used. The ballet length would be enchanting in frosty 
organdy or in one of the new eyelet embroidered organdies. Either version would be 
fashion-right if made in embroidered batiste or eyelet pique. Of course, rayon crepe 
or taffeta could be used also. This pattern can do double duty... and be used again 
to cut a bright gingham school dress or, in the ballet length version, to make a charm- 
ing summer dance frock. This Advance pattern 5451 is available in junior sizes. 


Clothing, Textiles and (rood Grooming 
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The Three Laws of Fashion 


A playlet in verse for clothing classes 


CHARACTERS 


MADAME IRENE, hostess of the dress shop 

First AssisTANT 

SECOND ASSISTANT 

Miss Wuite, clothing teacher from the 
high school 

MOobELs, who are students of Miss White 

CUSTOMERS 


The setting is Madame Irene’s dress 
shop. There should be two doors, one 
for customers, one for models leading 
to the fitting rooms. As the curtain 
rises, Madame Irene and her two as- 
sistants are straightening displays, ar- 
ranging furniture and otherwise pre- 
paring for the fashion show. 


IRENE: Oh, girls, this is a busy after- 
noon! 

Miss White and the students will be 

here soon. 

Here they are now! (Irene opens the 

door.) How do you do. 

We've everything prepared for you. 
Miss Wuire: (As she enters, followed 

by students) 

How very kind of you, Madame Irene. 

Your shop is really a perfect scene 

For our long awaited fashion show. 

The girls appreciate it, I know. 
Girts: (All together) Indeed we do! 

You're very kind. 

IRENE: Don’t mention it. It’s quite all 
right. 

A pleasure to work with you and Miss 

White. 

The fitting rooms are right back here; 

This platform is where you'll appear. 
Miss Wuite: Come girls, we have much 

to prepare. 

This is really our big affair. 

She and girls go into fitting room. 
Irene opens door of shop. A mother 
and two girls enter. 

IRENE: How do you do. We're glad you 
came. 

The clothes we sell have a very good 

name. 

Other customers enter singly and in 
pairs as she speaks. They seat them- 
selves about the shop and the show be- 
gins. 

Ist and 2nd Assistants come forward 
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to center of stage, address audience. 
Ist: All girls want to look so nice 
That people turn to see them twice. 
2np: So what’s the first thing girls re- 
quest? 
Clothing to show them at their best. 


She indicates door where models will 
appear. A girl from Miss White’s group 
peeks out the door and says— 


Girt: Today we'll give a fashion show— 
Point out the clothing laws we know. 
Our first term’s work we've just got 

through 
The results we now will show to you. 
(She withdraws.) 


Ist AssistANT: Dress and clothing have 
laws of their own— 
To well-dressed girls these laws are 
known. 
2nD AssIsTANT: Certain things are kept 
in mind: 
The line of a dress—or its design, 
Ist: The color—whether dark or bright, 
And lastly, fabric must be right. 
2np: Line, color, fabric—remember them, 
please, 
For the work you see is based on 
these. 


Miss White steps out, bows to cus- 
tomers and holds out her hand to in- 
troduce models who now appear. 


Ist AssistANT: (standing back as models 
pass slowly by for customers and 
audience to see) What, you ask, is 
the purpose of line? 

2np ASSISTANT: (coming near) It can 
make you look bad or help you look 
fine. 

Isr: Straight up and down lines make 
you look tall. 

2np: Try that, girls, if you’re short and 
small. 

Ist: Horizontal lines cut down the 
height. 

2np: Try it, if lankiness you’d slight. 

Ist: The simple line will make you slim. 

2np: Miss Chubby it will tend to trim. 


Ist: But if you’re thin, then you should 
wear 
Fullness of line that has some flare. 
2nD: Thus line can make you thinner, 
taller, 
Or it can make you look much 
smaller. 
Ist: It’s entirely up to you— 
What line in clothes can do. 

Miss Wuite: (walks out and indicates 
by gestures that she ts talking about 
models passing) 

A wardrobe is hardly ever complete 

Without a plaid and a stripe so neat. 

And, pardon me if I repeat, but these 
are fashion rules to keep— 

Stripes up and down make a little 
girl tall, 

Stripes across are best for the tall. 

A simple line you should recognize. 

For see how it tends to slenderize. 

In aqua, yellow or navy blue 

The simple line will flatter you. 

Here are skirts gathered and full, 
even four yards wide, 

A ballerina that is anyone’s pride! 

So—the simple straight lines make 
you look thin, 

The wide, full lines are best worn by 
the slim. 


Models enter and exit. There can be 
a slight pause between groups. 


Ist AssistANT: Color is the second law 
to keep. 
2np: Shall it be bright or pale or deep? 
Ist: Your choice of colors will depfipd 
Mostly on how your complexion 
blends. 
2np: If you are dark-haired, clear of 
skin, 
Bright, strong colors are the thing. 
Ist: But if you’re blonde of skin and 
hair, 
Choose clear colors that flatter the 
fair. 
2np: If you're auburn-haired, or just 
plain red, 
Choose complementary colors instead. 
Miss WHITE (coming forward): 
Color you should choose with care, 
A green tinted dress goes well with 
(Continued on page 146) 
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Photo courtesy Singer Sewing Machine Company 


ODAY, with the high prices for 

ready-made clothing, there is a defi- 

nite need for a better understanding 
of the consumption of wearing apparel. 
But the wide variety of clothing on the 
market makes it difficult to set up a defi- 
nite pattern to be followed by each 
individual in order that good consumer 
habits are formed. 


Trends in the Clothing Industry 

In pioneer days, when spinning and 
weaving were done in the home, wise 
buying was not of paramount impor- 
tance. Even as late as 1865 fully nine- 
tenths of our citizens wore clothing that 
was made at home. It was in the period 
just preceding the Civil War that men’s 
clothing was first manufactured outside 
the home. The shift to ready-made 
clothing for women came later, and to- 
day it greatly exceeds men’s clothing in 
value. 

Mass produced clothing had _practi- 
cally replaced homemade garments by 
1940. During the second World War 
there was a tremendous increase in the 
production of women’s clothing, which 
might partly be explained by the fact 
that many women were working outside 
the home and thus the demand for 
ready-mades was increased. 

Today, the picture is somewhat 
changed. The sale of women’s dresses 
fell off five per cent for May, 1949 as 
compared with May, 1948. In the first 
five months of 1949 there was a decrease 
of two per cent from the correspond- 
ing period the year before. During 1948 
women bought 140 million more pat- 
terns than were sold in a prewar year. 
Yard goods sales have also soared. The 
number of sewing machines in our 
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Ready-made 
or Homemade 


=whieh shall it be? 


By Louise G. Carnahan 


Home Economies Teacher in Adult Education 
Madison School, Syracuse, New York 


What part of the wardrobe should be homemade? Louise Carnahan made the 
study reported in this article in order to help her adult students find a more 
accurate answer to this question. Since most of these women had a limited 
amount of time for sewing, the problem was to discover which clothing gave 
the greatest saving for the time spent. The results should be useful to other 
teachers, at the high school as well as the adult level, in helping students 
to develop an awareness of what is economy in planning clothing budgets 


homes has increased by ten million. 
This strongly indicates a renewed in- 
terest in home sewing. 


Ready-made versus Homemade 


This increased interest in sewing at 
home not only offers a challenge to the 
teacher of home economics, but it places 
upon her an obligation to teach better 
consumption of clothing. There is a 
definite need for a better knowledge of 
standards in order to purchase eco- 
nomically, yet wisely. This question of 
consumer economics can so easily be 
included in an integrated program that 
the opportunity should not be over- 
looked. 

As a teacher of adult evening classes 
in clothing construction I find there is 
a tendency to stress home sewing, for- 
getting that it might be wiser to pur- 
chase part of the wardrobe and make 
the articles that will give the greatest 
percentage of saving. Can we not, as 
teachers, improve the purchasing habits 
of our students so that they will become 
better consumers by an awareness on 
our part that it may not be good econ- 
omy for consumers to make all their 
own clothing? 

Since many of the women attending 
these adult classes have definite hours 


of work each day, their time for sewing 
is limited. They have shown special in- 
terest in the construction of dresses. 
With this in mind an intensive study 
of the dress market was made in order 
to obtain facts which would help me 
guide the women in the selection of 
their sewing projects and thus improve 
their habits in purchasing clothes. If 
women knew dresses in a certain price 
range gave the greatest percentage of 
saving, they would be better able to 
decide what to make at home. 

In carrying out this study, five types 
of stores were visited. Dresses were ex- 
amined in a women’s specialty shop, a 
chain store, a department store, a cut- 
rate store and a mail order store. From 
such a survey, it was thought a fair, over- 
all picture of the dress market could be 
obtained. 

As would be expected, these stores 
have certain sale practices. In the spe- 
cialty shop there are charge and delivery 
services which are not available in the 
chain and cut-rate stores. The depart- 
ment store has a better dress department 
and a bargain basement. This store also 
has charge and delivery services, as does 
the mail order store. 

In each store dresses selling for $2.98, 

(Continued on next page) 








(Continued from preceding page) 
$5.98, $12.95, $17.95, $22.95 and $29.95 
were carefully examined to determine 
what one could expect to find in a 
ready-made dress. The kind of material 
and quality of workmanship were con- 
sidered. The workmanship of each dress 
was rated as to the finish of the seams 
(taking note of the width, whether 
edges were pinked and whether seams 
were pressed open), the number of 
stitches per inch used in sewing the 
dress, buttonhole finish, placket finish 
and width and finish of the hem. 

After finding what constituted the 
average dress, this was used as a basis to 
calculate the cost of such a dress made 
at home. Material similar to that found 
in the ready-made dress was priced in 
five different stores to obtain the average 
cost. The other necessary materials, such 
as pattern, thread, buttons, tape and 
zipper, were also priced. The time con- 


sumed in purchasing a ready-made dress 
or in making a dress at home would 
vary with each individual, so this factor 
was not considered. 


Hew the Dresses Compared 


In comparing the percentage saved for 
dresses at the seven price levels, it was 
found that a homemade dress similar to 
one which could be purchased for $2.98 
cost the sewer $2.30, a saving of 16 per 
cent. The ready-made dress costing $5.98 
could be made at home for $3.40, which 
gives a saving of 43 per cent. The ma- 
terial for making a dress similar to one 
costing $8.75 ready-made would be $4.36 
or a saving of 50 per cent. 

If the home sewer made a dress cor- 
responding to the ready-made costing 
$12.95, the material would cost $5.12, a 
52 per cent saving. The ready-made 
dress costing $17.95, when made at 
home, necessitated the expenditure of 


$7.96, a saving of 56 per cent. 

To make the ready-made dress costing 
$22.95 it would cost $13.12 or 43 per 
cent less. If the home sewer decided to 
make a dress similar in material to the 
$29.95 dress, the cost would be $13.12 
or a saving of 56 per cent. 

In view of the above figures, we found 
that the percentage saved when the dress 
was made at home increased until the 
ready-made dress costing $22.95 was 
reached. Here the saving dropped from 
56 per cent for the $17.95 dress to 43 
per cent. But the ready-made dress cost- 
ing $29.95 could be made at home at a 
saving of 56 per cent, which was equiva- 
lent to the saving for the $17.95 ready- 
made garment. 

The ready-made dresses costing be- 
tween $8.75 and $17.95 did not vary 
greatly in per cent saved. Checking the 
differences in the ready-mades at these 


(Continued on page 152) 


mile for Beaut 


E disagree with the ad_ writer's 

fairy tale about the unfortunate 

lady who was lovely—“until she 
smiled.”” We think that, on the con- 
trary, a good many women are very 
plain until they smile and that a sin- 
cere smile makes the plainest of us 
beautiful. 

A woman’s mouth betrays her emo- 
tions and her personality. A scowl dis- 
torts the loveliest features, but a pasted- 
on smile is the easiest device in the 
world to penetrate. The mouth you 
paint with your lipstick cannot hide sul- 
len or anger-pursed lips; it takes on 
your design for living . . . for better or 
for worse. 

Since your facial expression reflects 
your emotions, learn to control yourself. 
Think of a smile if you find yourself 
frowning. A smile is one of the best 
methods for keeping time’s lines from 
the mouth. It takes fewer muscles to 
smile than to frown and it makes the 
world look like a better place to every 
one—including yourself. 

A clean mouth is important, too. Here 
the teeth play a vital part. Most of us 
do not brush our teeth after every meal 
in spite of helpful suggestions from the 
dentist. Everyone should have a tooth- 
brush and dentifrice at school or office 
or wherever she spends the day. Brush 
your teeth upon rising, after breakfast, 
after lunch, after dinner and_ before 
retiring. This keeps particles of food 
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By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 


from lodging in the teeth and keeps a 
sweet mouth all day long. 

Mouth shape and color should be 
considered, too. Do not wear a lipstick 
that looks like red meat. Do not paint 
it the size of a watermelon instead of 
the size of your mouth. Do not paint 
the latest fad on your mouth if it is 
unsuited to you. Wear bright, light 





BN ‘ 
Photo Courtesy Ar-ex Cosmetics, Inc. 
All through the day wear a smile as 
bright as a shiny, new penny. Try 
to make everyone you see smile, too 


shades of lipstick of the pink or coral 
family this season. Do not put your lips 
in mourning with those blue-black hues 
that darken your whole face and drain 
color from your cheeks. 

Do not bite your lips. It not only 
robs lips of color, but ultimately distorts 
the line of your mouth. 

Keeping the texture of your lips 
smooth and soft is as necessary as cream- 
ing your face. Lipstick helps give pro- 
tection from the weather but it is not 
necessary to pile it on. 

To make lip color stay smooth and 
clear, regardless of the lipstick’s indi- 
vidual indelibility, powder your lips 
before and after the first application. 
You should apply two coats. Use a 
brush for a perfectly smooth line. The 
extra time a brush application requires 
makes the difference between a mouth 
people admire and one that looks like 
an afterthought in your grooming 
habits. 

Learn to talk without throwing your 
mouth out of joint. It is not necessary 
to talk through clenched teeth, but nei- 
ther is it necessary to look like a hog 
caller demonstrating her winning yell. 
What comes from between those straw- 
berry red lips is important, too. People 
cannot help responding to a low, sweet 
voice. Cultivate yours so that all that 
planning to make your mouth lovelier 
will not be cancelled when you begin 
to speak. 
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Living in the Country 


one of his major investments should 


[one prospective home owner facing 
- study carefully the many conditions 


which may influence the course of his- 


life. His house and the community in 
which it is to be placed cannot be con- 
sidered apart from each other. In fact, 
the planning of the home begins with 
the selection of the community. 

Although expanding industry and the 
automobile have developed rapidly, 
town planning has not, and master 
plans have unfortunately been little 
used in guiding the development of 
communities. 

The planned community, illustrated 
by the scale model shown in the picture, 
was designed as a typical community 
satellite of New York City, situated 20 
to 35 miles from the city and within 
the one-hour commuting time limit, 
which is the maximum recommended. 
Part of the population of such a com- 
munity would commute to the city, and 
part would be employed in the town’s 
industrial plants, or in its shopping 
center. The community houses some 
4,000 to 5,000 people and may properly 
maintain an ideal size of elementary 
school. To meet the different needs of 
families, young and old, small and large, 
there are three types of housing: de- 
tached houses, in which fifty per cent 
of the residents would live; duplex gar- 
den-type row houses for twenty-five per 
cent of the residents; and multi-storied 
elevator apartment houses for the re- 
maining one-quarter of the townspeople. 

The properly planned community 
should be well designed functionally as 
well as esthetically, by forestalling as far 
as possible the problems which might 
arise from traffic and industrial nuis- 
ances, and by adequate provision for 
living, schooling and shopping facilities, 
through careful study of human needs 
and habits. 

In the study for which the designs 
were completed, the street is not at the 
doorstep, nor is every street a through 
highway. Houses are served by minor 
roads not used for through traffic, re- 


By Olindo Grossi 


Chairman, Department of Architecture 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 


Last fall, in order to interest high school students in housing and community 
planning, the New York chapter of the American Institute of Architects and the 
New York City Board of Education sponsored an exhibit of plans for ideal city 
and country communities, offices and factories, and shopping areas. This ar- 
ticle describes the country living plan. Funds were provided by the Arnold 
W. Brunner Scholarship, which the AIA awarded to Professor Grossi last June 
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sulting in reduction of accidents, noises 
and gas fumes. Thus, a pattern of cul- 
de-sac or dead-end roads and through 
lanes is suggested. The cul-de-sac street, 
never over 500 feet long, is a quiet type 
of road permitting traffic only as a 
service to its residents. While it is a 
slow route for delivery services, it does 
allow excellent access to park and school 
areas without the hazard of crossing 
roads. The through lanes, devoid of 
main traffic, are similarly efficient. 

The residential section is unified; 
there is no “wrong side of the tracks.” 
Safe play areas are convenient to all the 
homes. Without crossing a major street, 
one can walk to a centrally located ele- 
mentary school and the shopping areas, 
both of which are within half a mile. 
The central shopping area with its or- 
ganized layout saves time for the shop- 
per. Churches and nurseries are con- 
veniently located and the civic center 
forms a neighborhood home, a place for 
social gatherings and for community 
conferences. The hospital is on high 
ground in a quiet area, remote from in- 
dustrial, railroad and traffic nuisances. 
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This town 1s protected from indus- 
trial smoke, dust and smells, through 
location of the factory on the northeast 
edge of town in the path of prevailing 
southwest winds. The town is further 
isolated from the industrial area by a 
green belt. The station is close to the 
town and industry. 

High school and recreational facili- 
ties are convenient to the town and 
other nearby communities. Normally, a 
town of this size would not be sufficient 
to maintain a high school by itself, but 
for the purposes of this study it was as- 
sumed that neighboring areas would 
send students to this school. 

Esthetically, there is a pleasing ar- 
rangement of roads and housing, green 
and play areas. Curvilinear road _ pat- 
terns, varied sizes of green areas and 
different buildings prevent monotony. 
In this type of plan, expansion is feas- 
ible by repetition of the complete com- 
munity in units, laid out to form a 
cloverleaf pattern of communities, all 
growing out from the common center 
of the railroad station. 

Perhaps of more moment to the in- 


The illustration at left 
munity. The railroad runs through the center of town and soot 
from the factories blows over the residential districts. Main 
highways go through the city resulting in noise and a traffic nui- 
sance. Below is the model suburban community planned under 
Professor Grossi’s direction. Note that the town is off from 
the main highway and that the factory district at the top of the 
picture is separated from the homes by a green belt. All houses 
are off the main streets and community centers like play areas, 
elementary school, churches and shopping center are within con- 
venient walking distance for everyone. While there is no “wrong 
side of the tracks,” housing is provided for families with dif- 
ferent needs. Fifty per cent of the residents live in detached 
houses, 25 per cent in row houses and 25 per cent in apartments. 


dividual is the house that he would oc- 
cupy in such a community. A house of 
his own, however small, is the desire 
of nearly every American. It should be 
planned to meet his basic needs and 
to take full advantage of its natural 
setting. The house illustrated affords 
privacy from the street with its windows 
high on the front elevation. Prevailing 
summer breezes from the southwest have 
ready access to every room. In addition, 
each room has cross ventilation. 

Elimination of a dining room, which 
is rarely used more than three hours a 
day, further reduces the number of par- 
titions and consequently, the cost. The 
simple rectangular form makes possible 
a forthright uncomplicated plan with 
the large windows giving good light and 
affording a feeling of openness and 
pleasant spaces. This is a solar house 
to the extent that in winter, when the 
sun is low in the sky, sunlight enters 
through the south wall of glass, while 
the roof overhang protects the rooms 
from high summer sun. 

Every part of the structure is a mul- 
tiple of the three-foot-six-inch “module.” 


shows a badly planned suburban com- 


This type of community would house four to five thousand 
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The house could be prefabricated in 
modular sections, such as the mechanical 
core formed by the kitchen, heater and 
bathroom. Mass production and as- 
sembly at the site would cut costs and 
building time, and the house would be 
ready for gas, electric, water and sewer 
connections on the job. 

The kitchen, situated in the heart of 
the house and facing the yard in the 
rear, permits a mother working in the 
kitchen, to observe the children in the 
yard or in the living room and to have 
quick access to the bedrooms adjoining. 

The bathroom, with its window above 
the roof, has full privacy, and its loca- 
tion at the front wall of the house makes 
it easily accessible for plumbing con- 
nections, while saving the rear wall with 
its large window areas and its garden 
view for the main rooms. 

Useless and expensive shutters, mold- 
ings and trim are omitted and interior 
doors are reduced to a minimum of 
three. The materials, colors and tex- 
tures of the house are attractive and 
wear well. Common brick, vertical fir 
on cedar siding and wood trim painted 
white are suggested. 

There is no cellar, although this could 
be excavated, finances permitting. 
Bulky storage is easily accessible in the 
utility room, and the long storage wall 
provides ample closet space. A floor 
panel radiant heating system would be 
used if the house were built without a 
cellar. With a cellar, a system of warm 
air heating might be used for economy 
reasons. 

A third bedroom expanded into the 
present drying area could be added 
without major changes to the existing 
house. The drying pole could then be 
located off a bedroom to the south and 
screened with planting from the living 
areas. 

The directly functional design of the 
house and its straightforward use of 
light, structural prefabricated materials 
expresses an honest, contemporary style 
which should not be readily dated. It 
would form a part of a community 
which itself would wear well in meet- 
ing present needs and future require- 
ments of its people. 
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A community planned for convenient, modern living should consist of houses 
which are also modern and functional. The house illustrated above and below 
meets these qualifications. It is situated to afford full privacy from the street 
and to make best use of summer breezes and winter sun. It need not be expen- 
sive. Its structure is so simple that it could be prefabricated and unneces- 
sary details have been eliminated to reduce expenses. Note that an extra bed- 
room could be added in the drying area without disturbing the basic plan of 
the house. The bathroom with its window above the roof affords full pri- 
vacy while leaving the outside walls and their view for the main rooms 
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Bedroom Magic 


with 


otton Bags 


HIGH school girl’s room is her 

castle—or it should be. It is a place 

where she can express her maturing 
tastes and growing personality. Yet 
often her parents cannot afford to re- 
decorate her bedroom to meet her new 
desires. 

One solution to this problem is to 
teach girls how to make bedspreads, 
curtains and other bedroom accessories 
in class. To relieve the money situa- 
tion, cotton feed bags can be used 
for the project. They can be obtained 
in a variety of colors and designs— 
stripes, dots, prints and checks. Or, 
they can be dyed in attractive colors. 

After a color scheme has been de- 
cided upon, it is a good idea to visit 
the feed store and purchase the feed 
in bags that will be best suited for 
the articles to be made. Sometimes 
feed stores have empty bags for sale. 
Other possible sources are bakers where 
flour is purchased in hundred pound 
bags, which they may be willing to sell. 
Some grocery stores have family-size 
quantities of meal, salt and flour in 
cotton bags. They may also have plain 
or printed bags for sale and depart- 
ment stores sometimes sell white cotton 
bags for dish towels. 

If a number of bags are already on 
hand, a redecorating problem could 
be planned so that the color scheme 
in the room would be based on the pre- 
dominant colors in the bags. Or, 
color could be removed and the bags 
redyed. Printed bags are used with 
percale of harmonizing colors to make 
the accessories illustrated on this page. 


Bedspread and Accessories 

A bedspread for a twin bed with 
matching pillow sham and lamp shade 
requires four feed bags and plain per- 
cale in two harmonizing colors. For 
a double bed, six bags will be needed. 

Since the bags are usually forty-five 
inches long, plain materials are needed 
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By Lamarah Beckett 


Home Economics Teacher 
Donelson High School, Tennessee 


to make the top of the spread large 
enough without undesirable pieced ef- 
fects. 

For either twin or double beds, the 
bag should be placed so that it will 
be the same distance from the sides and 
the foot of the bed. The space be- 
tween the print and the edge of the bed 
should then be covered by two plain 
strips of percale cut in equal widths 
and made long enough to complete the 
top by mitering the corners. The plain 
color next to the print should be made 
the same width all around the four sides 
of the center piece. The outer color 
has to be wider at the top to make 
the spread long enough but this can 
be concealed by the pillow sham. 

A two-tone ruffle at the bottom of 
the printed flounce can be used to give 





Attractive closet accessories can’ be 


made from feed bags. The four shown 
garment 


above dress 


bag, a shoe bag and a laundry bag 


are a cover, a 








The old-fashioned flowered print of the spread goes 
well with this spindle bed. Who would guess it was 
made of feed bags? Ruffles are matching percale 


the necessary length and at the same 
time give an attractive effect. 

The pillow sham with double ruf- 
fle should cover the width of the bed 
and be wide enough to hold the pillow. 
The back of the sham can be made 
from a white feed bag and attached 
so that the ruffle is between the seams. 
A zipper set in on one side makes it 
easy to insert the pillow or bolster. 

A matching lamp shade can be made 
of a complete circle of the printed 
material. The frame is attached to a 
double ruffle at the top. The bottom 
of the shade is finished with a plain 
colored ruffle of suitable proportion and 
the lower edge of the shade is attached 
to the form at equal intervals. It can 
be removed easily for laundering. 

The string used in stitching a cotton 
bag together may be saved and used 
to crochet edges or doilies like the one 
uvder the lamp in the photograph. 

Flower prints to hang over the bed 
can be made on white bags. The de- 
sign is sketched or traced on the ma- 
terial. The color is then applied with 
crayons and set in the material with a 
warm iron. 


Closet Accesseries 

With careful planning, four articles 
for the closet can be constructed from 
four feed bags plus bias tape to match 
the predominating color. 

In order to make the garment bag 
long enough, it is necessary to piece 
it at the top and bottom under the 
band of bias tape. To make an open- 
ing for the hook to come through at 
the top, two pieces of equal width and 
length should be joined with bias tape. 
The tape must first be stitched together 
through the center leaving a small open 
ing for the hook; then each piece of 
tape should be folded and stitched to 
the printed material. A thirty-six inch 
zipper is then inserted at the side. The 

(Concluded on page 146) 
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Recipe of the Month 


Fruit Cocktail Marlow 


14 pound marshmallows 2 cups canned fruit cocktail, 
1 cup strong hot coffee drained 
1 cup whipped cream 


Cut marshmallows into quarters and dissolve in coffee in top of double boiler. 
Cool until mixture begins to thicken. Fold in whipped cream. Add drained fruit 
cocktail. Pour into sherbet glasses and chill. Makes 6 servings. 


Foods, Nutrition and School Lunch 
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Foreign Foods Dinner Party 


A A RESULT of various conferences 


662.99 


and city “pre” and “in” service 

training programs, the thoughts of 
many home economics teachers have, 
like mine, been focused on such educa- 
tional ideas as increasing  student- 
teacher-parent planning, extending the 
practice of democratic procedures, utiliz- 
ing community resources, interpreting 
our work to the public, correlating fam- 
ily life education with the general edu- 
cation program in our schools, and try- 
ing to promote better intercultural and 
international relationships. 

Back in my classroom in a large city 
high school, I tried to think of ways to 
apply a few of these ideas in tenth grade 
food classes. It was not long after at- 
tempting to promote the student-teacher 
planning idea that my problem was in 
the process of being solved. 

Upon completion of a preservation 
and canning unit chosen by the class, 
the girls were asked to give suggestions 
for the next project. One girl re- 
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By Lois Harvey Miller 


Teacher of Foods and Family Life Education 
Edison High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


sponded, “Let’s work on foreign foods!” 
For a moment I was completely over- 
whelmed for I felt that I lacked the 
knowledge and skill necessary to teach 
such a unit, but in a few minutes I 


‘realized that here was the opportunity 


I had desired. My community was com- 
posed of families of twenty-two un- 
blended nationality groups, and my 
girls had mentioned many times the 
various dishes which their families cher- 
ished and enjoyed. The tenth grade 
foods classes usually plan, prepare and 
serve American menus based on the 
seven basic food groups. Could we not 
carry out the same procedures using 
foreign menus? 


In discussing this idea with the girls, 
I admitted that perhaps they really knew 





A cookbook sent airmail from Ireland helped these tenth grade home economics 
students to prepare this authentic Irish meal. The tablecloth is Irish linen 
and the centerpiece includes an Irish tea warmer and pot and an Irish hat. 
Even the butter knife and plate and salt and pepper shakers came from Ireland. 
The menu consisted of Irish stew, Irish potatoes, buttered cabbage, rye bread, 
Irish moss pudding and milk. This picture was included in the newspaper art- 
icle which the girls sent along with the thank you note to their Irish friend 
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more about some of the foreign dishes 
than I did. I said I would be glad to 
learn more about foreign foods with 
them so that in future years I would 
be able to help my students better. 
Thus we launched our project on for- 
eign meals. 

We used the discussion method, demo- 
cratic procedures and student - teacher 
planning. The girls’ original idea was 
to have a buffet luncheon which would 
have included only their favorites — 
Chow-mein, Swedish Meat-balls, Lettuce 
with French Dressing and Spritz Cook- 
ies. However, this plan was not chal- 
lenging enough for the student’s abili- 
ties and was eventually discarded. The 
twenty-eight girls decided to work in 
seven groups. Each group of four would 
plan, prepare and serve a simple meal 
typical of some foreign country. 

A list of several countries was then 
drawn up and the girls eliminated 
nationalities until seven groups re- 
mained: German, Russian, Italian, 
Swedish, Spanish, French and Irish. It 
was a coincidence when several of the 
girls found upon drawing slips that they 
were in the group that would prepare 
foods of their own nationalities. 

Each group kept their ideas secret 
from their friends and conferred with 
me as their plans for the meals prog- 
ressed. The language teachers in the 
school were consulted. Parents, friends, 
relatives and neighbors gave ideas. A 
former exchange teacher in our school 
gave the girls the name of a friend in 
Ireland to whom the girls sent an air 
mail letter inquiring about Irish foods. 
The friend in Ireland mailed back an 
Irish cookbook and _= several Irish 
recipes. 

Enthusiasm increased as the table 
settings with authentic objects from each 
country were assembled. One girl sug- 
gested, “Let’s wear costumes!” A search 
was made to locate the necessary cos- 
tumes so that at least one girl in each 
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group could be dressed in garments rep- 
resentative of that country. What a joy 
to have the girls explaining what we 
were doing in the foods class in order 
that they might borrow articles of cloth- 
ing for their costumes! 

Later the girls suggested that since 
they were enjoying the project so much, 
they would like to have others come to 
see it. Therefore, the day of the high 
school open house was chosen as the 
day to complete the project. 

After the menu was drawn up the 
girls followed the resular planning 
methods used in our food classes. The 
more difficult food products were prac- 
ticed in small amounts on several days 
in advance. On the designated day 
enough food was prepared for the group 
of four. 

The girls ate their foreign foods dur- 
ing the regular class period and then 
left samples of each food properly 
labelled at the table for others to see. 

An example of the menus served 
might be illustrated by the Swedish din- 
ner. It included meat balls, Swedish 
carrot pudding, sunbuckles and milk. 
The girls carried out their color scheme 
in yellow, red and blue green. Their 
table cloth was of these colors and di- 
rect from Stockholm. A wooden platter 
was placed in the center of the table 


with a green candle surrounded by sun- . 


buckles, representing a maypole. A yel- 
low ribbon ran from the candle to little 
Swedish figurines. They also used the 
good luck horse and rooster figurines, 
typical of Sweden. “ 

Posters made by the girls and news 
articles from the school paper had pub- 
licized the foreign foods dinner party. 
It was such a thrill to have the Common 
Learnings classes, English classes, stu- 
dents, teachers, parents and friends view 
our display that afternoon and evening! 

Our weekly community paper was so 
pleased with the project that they gave 
it a half-page story with photographs. 
These pictures were not only in the 
news article, but were posted in the pub- 
lisher’s windows for several weeks. The 
thank-you note written by the girls to 
the friend in Ireland included a copy 
of the news article which had used the 
picture of the Irish table setting. 

In evaluating the project the girls 
brought out the following points: foods 
in tenth grade can be fun; foreign foods 
are tasty and palatable, although dif- 
ferent; variety in American meals can 
be achieved by serving some foreign 
dishes; foreign family traditions are to 
be treasured and shared; learning to 
cooperate with each other in a demo- 
cratic way made the event a success. 

We hope that our little experimental 
project on foreign meals will help to 
promote better international relation- 
ships in order to further peace in the 
world. 
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Three of the seven fcreign meals prepared by Mrs. Miller’s class are shown 
here. At top is the Russian group which served halupa, poppyseed bread, cheese 
bread, Russian tea cakes and tea. Centerpiece included a brass samovar. Cen- 
ter are the girls who prepared the Swedish meal described in the article. Be- 
low is the French table. The menu was French onion soup, French bread, let- 
tuce with French dressing, egg nog and napoleons. Not shown are the German, 
Italian and Spanish meals. The Irish dinner is pictured on the opposite page 





Nutrition High Lights 


D you know that there are now 

four great international organiza- 

tions working cooperatively for im- 
proved nutritional conditions on a 
world-wide basis? As Dr. Hazel Stiebel- 
ing of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics says: “It is no ac- 
cident that food and nutrition occupy 
so much attention in the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, because 
adequate food can go a long way in 
making for a peaceful world.” 

The long names of the four organiza- 
tions have been abbreviated for ease of 
reference. At first these similar names 
are a little confusing, unless one under- 
stands the differences in objectives of 
each organization. An attempt is made 
here to describe their programs briefly 

FAO—Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation. It came into being in 1945 with 
a membership of 42 countries (now 58). 
One of the functions of this organiza- 
tion is to help underdeveloped coun- 
tries to produce more food. The nu- 
trition division of FAO, which serves 
in an advisory capacity to all of the 
other divisions, has as its chief objective 
the raising of nutrition — standards 
throughout the world. Nutrition re- 
quirements for each of the 58 countries 
form the basis for the program of in- 
creased food production in that coun- 
try. 
WHO-The World Health Organiza- 
tion. This group has included nutrition 
in its program because of the fundamen- 
tal importance of nutrition to health. 
In the work of the nutrition section of 
WHO, emphasis is on direct technical 
assistance to member countries. Special 
attention is directed toward nutritional 
deficiency diseases and practical meas- 
ures for their prevention. WHO pro- 
vides governments, on request, with ex- 
perts to help in studying and attacking 
problems of nutrition. It aims to de- 
velop effective nutrition services in 
health departments with emphasis on 
maternal and child nutrition. 

The program of 1950 is extensive and 
will include surveys of nutritional 
status and development of nutrition 
programs as well as technical services 
to laboratories. 

It can readily be seen that WHO 
and FAO have overlapping nutrition 
programs. These two organizations have 
agreed that a single advisory committee 
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By Christine B. Clayton 


This is the third of a series of columns on current developments in nutrition. 
Next month Dr. Clayton, who was visiting professor of nutrition at Temple Uni- 
versity until her retirement last year, will bring you more nutrition news 


should serve both organizations. United 
States representatives on this committee 
are Dr. W. H. Sebrell of the National 
Institute of Public Health, and Dr. 
Hazel K. Stiebeling of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home _ Eco- 
nomics. 

It is of interest to home economists 
and child health workers in this coun- 
try that Martha M. Eliot, who for 25 
years was with the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, has recently been ap- 
pointed the new assistant director gen- 
eral of WHO. 

UNICEF — United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. 
This organization has the immediate 
needs of children and pregnant women 
as its special program. The equal dis- 
tribution of milk, food, medical sup- 
plies and clothing is a large part of its 
program. Women and children of six- 
teen countries of Europe and the Mid- 
dle East are given assistance to take 
care of their present need. This will be 
continued until these countries become 
self-sustaining. 

Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, is the United States 
representative on the executive board 
of UNICEF. 

UNESCO-—United Nations Education, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
“Food and People” will be a major 
topic for study and discussion in this 
organization during 1950. This topic 
will be studied as a problem of applying 
scientific knowledge for the welfare of 
mankind. It was also chosen for the 
purpose of promoting interest in vital 
world-wide problems. FAO is cooper- 
ating with UNESCO in preparing ma- 
terials for newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles and for radio programs in this 
and other countries. 


Mid-century White House 
Conference Called 


An item of great interest to all home 
economists is the White House confer- 


ence on child welfare called by Presi- 
dent Truman for December 3, 1950. 
This is the fifth of such conferences 
which are called every ten years by the 
President of the United States. The 
first two were called at a time when 
there was little constructive work being 
done for the welfare of children. As a 
result of these early conferences which 
brought together for the first time out- 
standing leaders in all aspects of child 
welfare, a great wave of interest and 
activity swept across the entire country. 

Weighing and measuring of children, 
baby clinics, school lunches, nutrition 
classes, nursery schools and many simi- 
lar activities had their beginnings in 
these early conferences. Other activi- 
ties have been added with each succeed- 
ing conference. 

The 1950 conference will give spe- 
cial consideration to the development 
in children of mental, emotional and 
spiritual qualities essential to individual 
happiness and responsible citizenship. 
It is expected that this year’s confer- 
ence will add much of value to our 
knowledge of child welfare. 


Vitamin B,, Stimulates Grewth 


In studies carried out at the Chil- 
dren’s Fresh Air Camp and Hospital in 
Cleveland during a recent six months 
period, the use of crystalline B: as a 
growth stimulant for “slow growers” 
proved very successful. There was an 
immediate response in improved rate 
of growth and general vigor and, in a 
few instances, a dramatic improvement 
in all respects. 

The story of this experiment appears 
in Science, official publication of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and is also reported 
in The New York Times for December 
18, 1949. 

The children selected for the tests 
consisted of three who were unusually 
slow in growth and eight who were 

(Continued on page 148) 
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cate and fluffy as thistledown, are 
\J as easy to make as they are to look 
at and to eat. A versatile dish, they can 
be served as either entree or dessert. No 
complicated technique is necessary, yet 
for some reason many students and 
homemakers approach the making of a 
souffle with an inferiority complex. Act- 
ually, as home economists know, there 
is nothing mysterious or difficult about 
these very delectable dishes, if a few 
simple rules are understood and _fol- 
lowed. q 
First, there must be a heavy basic 
foundation sauce. A dessert souffle is 
made with milk or fruit juice. Chicken, 
meat, oyster, vegetable or fish stock is 
used in a savory souffle if the main in- 
gredient is, or harmonizes with, one of 
these. Sometimes quick-cooking tapioca 
may replace the flour in the foundation 
sauce. When tapioca is used, approxi- 
mately three tablespoons are added for 
each cup of liquid. Souffles prepared 
with tapioca are light, tender and moist 
and have the added advantage of re- 
taining their form better and being less 
likely to fall while being served. 
The beating of the eggs is of vital 
importance. The yolks should be beaten 


A cate and light as a breeze and deli- 


until thick and lemon-colored before be- 
ing added to the cool sauce. The whites 
are beaten until stiff but not dry, then 
very gently folded in immediately be- 
fore baking. The main ingredient—fish, 
meat or vegetables—should be flaked, 
finely diced or coarsely chopped. It 
should never be minced so finely that 
it loses its identity. 

If one has a party in mind, a souffle 
is a good main dish because the prepara- 
tion up to the point of adding egg 
whites can be done ahead of time. The 
egg whites, however, must be beaten and 
folded in immediately before baking. 

A souffle can be baked in individual 
dishes or in one large one. A properly 
made souffle will increase considerably 
in bulk during cooking. A steady mod- 
erate heat of 350 to 375 degrees Fah- 
renheit is required and a _ three-egg 
souffle baked in one dish will take about 
35 to 40 minutes. If it is made in in- 
dividual dishes, the baking time will be 
cut approximately in half. 

There are two schools of thought 
about the baking; some favor a light, 
delicate, moist texture throughout with 
only top browning and others prefer a 
crisply brown crust on all sides, bottom 
and top. For the first, the dish contain- 


Nouttlé Secrets 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


ing the souffle is placed in a pan of hot 
water in the oven; for the second, this 
hot water bath is omitted. 

A souffle must never stand after it is 
cooked. It must be served at once. It 
should not even be on the menu unless 
there is a reasonable certainty that the 
guests will be punctual. 

There is a souffle to fit any color 
scheme. For example, a green one can 
be made with spinach, a red one with 
tomato, a pink one with salmon and a 
rich golden one with cheese. Besides, 
this eye appeal, the taste is zestful and 
the food value is high. In short, a 
souffle is an excellent choice as a dish 
with which to remind your friends that 
home economists are good cooks. 


Cheese Souffle 


3 tablespoons butter or margarine 
3 tablespoons flour 

1 cup milk 

teaspoon salt 

Dash of cayenne or pepper 
teaspoon dry mustard, optional 


y 
7 


te 


\ 
1 cup grated cheese * 
3 eggs 


when 


Melt butter, add flour and 


(Concluded on page 150) 





A crucial step in making a souffle is 
the addition of other ingredients to 
Over- 


mixing will cause the souffle to fall 


the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
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Top Hat Souffle is made by drawing 
spoon through mixture about an inch 
from side of the casserole to form 
a groove approximately one inch deep 


Like all egg dishes, souffles should 


be cooked at a low temperature. This 
one is placed in a pan of hot water. 
A knife is used to test for doneness 
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4 
Training Food Service Employees 


OW many school lunchroom man- 

agers can feel that their training 

problems are satisfactorily solved? 
Probably not many. Employee training 
problems involve so many personalities, 
so many considerations of equipment 
and special circumstances that they can 
seldom, if ever, be ideally adjusted. 

It would be comparatively easy to pre- 
sent a treatise on training in general 
terms or an exposition on the virtues 
of training, but such a discussion is of 
little help to any of us. Each one wants 
specific information, practical sugges- 
tions that will apply to her own foods 
operation. Each wants the answer to 
the question, “How can we most effec- 
tively train our employees?” 

Let us ask first who are the employees 
in school food service. One cannot buy 
a garment until one knows the size and 
measurements of the prospective wearer. 
One cannot prepare a training pattern 
for workers until one knows the type 
of employee. 

In small areas school lunches are of- 
ten prepared by a member of the P.T.A. 
or by a civic-minded housewife; in larger 
areas the school system may employ 
cooks of varying degrees of experience. 
In the large urban areas school cafe- 
terias are probably staffed with experi- 
enced food workers. Many school lunch 
programs may use student help to sup- 
plement other help. While the students 
may be young and alert, their interest 
is likely to be casual and temporary. 
These, then, are the employees for 
whom we wish to offer training and, as 
we make our plans, we must keep in 
mind the problems that are involved. 

Perhaps the most universal problems 
are: low pay, no time to train during 
production hours, no money to pay time 
and a half for overtime training ses- 
sions. What is the answer? Pay is not; 
interest is! Anyone will do more, will 
give more time and energy if he is in- 
terested in his work. In discussing sal- 
aries in a Denver aircraft plant during 
the war, a personnel officer explained 
what seemed like a low salary by saying 
with a chuckle, “We pay half in cash 
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By Augusta H. Clawson 


Director, [The Hannah Harrison School 


Washington, D. C. 


This article is taken from a talk Miss Clawson made at the School Food Serv- 
ice meeting in Washington. Currently Miss Clawson is directing a new resi- 
dent vocational school—a job which she says can take 25 hours a day. How- 
ever, Miss Clawson has never been afraid of work. During the war she was a 
special agent for training women for war production and wrote a book called 
The Shipyard Diary of a Woman Welder. Miss Clawson’s last article for Prac- 
tical on Home Problems of Employed Women appeared in the April 1945 issue 


and half in climate.” If we feel that our 
food service wages are inadequate, let’s 
make it up by paying part in cash and 
part in job satisfaction. 

The challenge of those administer- 
ing this program is to build job satis- 
faction, in spite of inadequate equip- 
ment, cramped space, limited menus and 
poor arrangement of storage. Job satis- 
faction always accompanies a job which 
carries importance and prestige. The 
human need to feel important or neces- 
sary is universal. We can build the im- 
portance of the job, the importance of 
the work through training. 

We need to recognize the thrill of 
learning. Do you remember when you 
first learned to use a French knife with 
something of the skill of a French chef? 
The knife ceased to be just a kitchen 
tool and became an instrument in the 
hands of a craftsman. Whether the vege- 
tables were diced, sliced or mirepoix, 
the French knife turned them out with 
the precision and skill of a finely ad- 
justed machine. 

I remember one indolent, uninter- 
ested worker who was counter attendant 
in a large food operation. One day her 
supervisor taught her to garnish her 
counter with fine lines of parsley di- 
viding each price group of salads. The 
thrill of learning turned Alberta from 
indolence to keen interest. Inevitably 
pride is the by-product of this thrill 
of learning and pride is a sure path to 
job satisfaction. 

It is well to remember two cautions. 
First, the best learning takes place when 


the employee helps build the training 
program and is part of it. Training 
can never be successfully superimposed. 
Second, start training in a small way. 
The big, splashy beginning is likely to 
be like a sky rocket, starting colorfully 
and ending in a fizzle. One cannot start 
in too small or too simple a way. 

But how should one prepare to set 
up a training program? Here are four 
suggestions. First of all, the training 
needs should be analyzed. Is there a 
loss of employee time? Should sched- 
ules be revised? Is the repair bill heavy? 
Is equipment properly handled? 

Second, training time should be 
chosen. It may be only a ten-minute 
session during production time. It 
might be a three-hour session on a Sat- 
urday morning, the intense training in- 
terspersed with fun and a light touch, 
the three hour concentration broken 
midway with time out for coffee and 
doughnuts. The third step is to plan 
the first unit of training. The super- 
visor should be careful to set the time 
and not to go overtime. 

Finally, and perhaps most important 
of all, instructions should be put into 
writing. Of course, one should not be 
like the training director who exhibited 
a manual with great pride saying, “This 
is Our training program,” although the 
training existed only on paper. I do 
not advocate a paper program or writ- 
ten instructions for the sake of writing. 
However, there are definite benefits de- 
rived from putting training on paper. 
It clarifies one’s thinking, eliminates 
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unnecessary words and reduces instruc- 
tions to clear, concise, step-by-step meth- 
ods. Here, as in all training, the ap- 
proach should be kept “in five - cent 
words.” 

The training session that took only 
ten minutes in the middle of produc- 
tion may have meant thirty or sixty 
minutes preparation by the one direct- 
ing it. Let me give an example—the use 
of the cream dispenser. In a certain 
food operation employees were wasting 
cream by failure to regulate the dis- 
penser properly, by tapping it several 
times for each service of cream. Cream 
was wasted by filling both coffee and 
cereal creamers too full and by spilling 
in the process. The training supervisor 
one morning measured all the cream 
wasted by spills and by giving more 
than standard portion. She figured the 
cost of this daily waste and computed 
such waste on a monthly basis. She an- 
alyzed the proper procedure in oper- 
ating the cream dispenser and developed 
steps and instructions. The final ten- 
minute training, which resulted in a real 
financial saving, had required consider- 
able time in planning. 

Written instructions or job break- 
downs can always be given to the train- 
ee to clinch and confirm the instruction 
he has received orally, but never, never 


should they be used as a substitute for. 


teaching. The job breakdown is a teach- 
ing tool and the good instructor will 
use it to demonstrate a job. She will 
have each worker try it out under her 
supervision and will follow up con- 
stantly to be sure the approved tech- 
nique is being used. 

Such techniques of training apply 
equally to instruction in care and main- 
tenance of equipment, sanitation, super- 
vision and food preparation. A recent 
experiment carried on in San Francisco 
with a group of executive chefs was most 
interesting. These chefs met for the 
purpose of developing training ma- 
terials. Their first decision was to de- 
velop standard recipes. Each one had 
a wealth of recipes accumulated over 
years of experience. Each had his own 
form for writing recipes. For the sake 
of uniformity in their teaching, one 
standard format was developed. 

Then each category of food was an- 
alyzed—for example, soup. Must we 
teach ninety-nine different soups or are 
there certain basic types? The group 
decided that soups were of two classes— 
clear (consommes, etc.); thick (purees, 
creams, veloutees). A job breakdown 
was developed giving step-by-step in- 
structions on how to prepare each basic 
soup. Once the student had learned 
these basic methods, he could take any 
recipe and carry out whatever variation 
of the basic process it involved. 

A recipe would be endless if it carried 
for the inexperienced every detail of 
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technique that makes for a good prod- 
uct. The average recipe gives ingredi- 
ents, quantities, yield and method, but 
the method is usually tersely given and 
assumes fundamental knowledge on the 
part of the reader. For example, no 
recipe for pie shells gives all those little 
do’s and don'ts that result in a tender 
shell. So for every basic procedure, the 
San Francisco group developed a job 
breakdown to supplement the recipe 
and to be used as a teaching tool dur- 
ing instruction on that procedure. 


Fortunately, it is just as hard to break 
a good habit as to break a bad one, and 
training builds good habits. If you an- 
alyze the training need, start in a small 
way, make your approach in simple 
terms, plan each unit to fit the time 
available, reduce all instructions to writ- 
ing and build the program with em- 
ployees participating in the building, 
the result will be job satisfaction. And 
out of this satisfaction will grow greater 
efficiency, greater economy, greater pro- 
duction. 
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How Do You 
Plan Menus? 


HEN and where do you plan 

menus? When you are hungry, I 

hope! It’s so hard to visualize tan- 
talizing, zestful menus when you have 
just finished a bang-up meal. Food 
images come easier if your appetite is 
keen. A bit of leisure is necessary, too. 
When one is harried by lack of time or 
constant interruptions, the flow of at- 
tractive combinations is broken and the 
result is often repetition of old stand- 
bys. Steal off into some quiet place and 
let your imagination go as far as your 
pupils’ approval will allow. 

How to make menus? Menu planning 
is like a rummy game. Everyone has her 
own rules and any rule is right if it 
makes a good menu. My general rules 
before starting menus are these: 

1. Glance at market reports for sea- 
sonal, reasonable foods. 

2. Get meat and fresh produce quo- 
tations. 

3. Garner necessary facts: popularity 
of dishes, food, cost percentage. Check 
through new tested recipes. Also con- 
sider physical equipment. 

4. Gather recipe file, last year’s and 
last week’s menus, blank menu sheets, 
sharp pencils. 

Dealer’s choice! I do it this way. 

1. Write the main dish first. It is 
really most important and the one that 
should be pushed hardest. Here is where 
the imagination gets to work, held down, 
of course, by price and by the children’s 
likes and dislikes, their economic status 


By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High Schools 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


and their racial preferences. The re- 
quirements of nutrition and the Fed- 
eral school lunch pattern are always kept 
in mind. 

2. Dessert comes next, planned to 
complement the main dish in color, tex- 
ture and flavor. Most of my patrons 
buy some kind of dessert with the main 
dish (if one is not included) and many 
of the soup clientele choose dessert, too. 

3. Next emphasis goes to those who 
do not take the hot plate but build 
their meal around soup. So soup, salad 
and sandwiches come next; these are 
planned for the ‘‘soup meal” rather than 
the hot plate which includes bread. 

4. Watch it! I want to make game. 
I try to visualize the counter and 
kitchen. There should be no _ bottle- 
necks in the kitchen work schedule. 
How about oven space? Am I giving 
Marie or Hilda a balanced work deal? 
Storage and deliveries must be consid- 
ered. How do they control the play? 

5. Add up the score. Will the cash 
register ring? Yes, if my menu has flavor 
and eye appeal, it will click. Of course, 
it is not perfect and it is not the way 
you would do it but you have your 
rules! Play them right and you can 
make game every time. 








School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal School Lunch Pattern. They are served as B lunches 


in Brookline Elementary Schools by reducing protein to one ounce, fruit or vegetable to 1% cup and fortified mar- 


garine to one teaspoon. 


sert is often served with the meal. 


of starred items. 


Milk is served with both A and B lunches. 


To encourage sale of the hot plate a simple des- 


These recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. See opposite page for recipes 














DATE SOUP...8¢ HOT DISH WITH MILK.......... 25c SALADS...15« SANDWICHES. .8c DESSERTS. . .8c 
Beef Noodle | Cheeseburger Roll*, Red Cabbage Slaw,| Banana and Nut| Peanut Butter, Jelly | Angel Cake 
3 Sliced Peaches Sliced Tomato Pudding 






















































































Vegetable Chicken Croquettes, Cream Sauce, Tomato Aspic Bologna Roll, 15c Apple Betty 
_. Peas, Canned Strawberries, Roll* Jam 
rc ‘| Chi Chicken Fruit Juice, Cheese Omelet, Stuffed Prune Ham Roll Chocolate Cake 
a | Garden Salad, Hard Roll* and Orange Sandwich Spread 
| Cream of Tomato Juice, Baked Macaroni and Fruit Cheese & Pickle Rhubarb Pie 
6 Asparagus Frankfurters, Tomato, Bran Muffin* Jelly & Nut 
Oyster Baked Stuffed Potato, % Oven Fried Deviled Egg Sardine Steamed Pudding, 
7 | Chowder Fillet, Lima Beans, Fruit Cup, Roll* and Tomato | Lettuce Foamy Sauce 
‘ | 
| 0| | Cream of Hamburg Patty, Celery a la King, Apple Cabbage | Jam Strawberry 
Carrot Vienna Bread*, Peach Cup Pudding Egg & Pickle Shortcake 
| Salmon Scalloped Noodles, Creole Sauce, Bacon, | Molded Mexican | Liver Relish Orange 
f i | Bisque Green Beans, Roll*, Apple Sauce Slaw Cream Cheese, Olive Layer Cake 
: Pudding ee 
| Onion Beef Pie, Biscuit Crust*, Carrot Raisin Banana and Cream Cheese, Fig | Caramel 
I 2 | Salad, Fruit Compote Pineapple Peanut Butter Custard 
| Cream of Baked Beans, Frankfurt, Cole Slaw, Pear and Mint | Cheese Salad Pineapple Upside 
I 3 | Mushroom Brown Bread*, Apple Sauce Jelly Tomato own Cake 
| Potato Tomato Juice, Grilled Cheese Sand- Jellied Rasp- Tuna Salad Roll Cherry Pie 
and Leek wich*, Stuffed Prune Salad, * Cherry berry Fruit Sardine 
| 4 Cookie 
Spring Vacation 
Vegetable | Creamed Ham on Cornbread*, | Asparagus | Lettuce Baked Apple 
24 | Beef String Beans, Strawberry Whip | and | Ege Sliced Tongue 15c ie cemnaee in de 
| Cream a | American C hop Suey, Apple Pineapple Watercress, American Cheese ,Butterscotch 
25 | Pea | Salad, Date Bread* Orange & | Fresh Slaw Pudding 
Grapefruit | 
| Oyster Baked Stuffed Pork Chop, Mashed Po- _| Sunshine Apple 
26 Chowder tato, Spinach, Roll*, Canned Cherries | Jam __ Sauce Cake 
| Roast Lamb, Mashed Potato, Lima Beans, Spring | | Raisin Bread, Cream | Peach Cobbler 


bia [Tomato 
8 og 


Chowder 


Whole Wheat Roll*, Apple Sauce 


| Over Fried Fillets, Tomato Salad, 
Sliced Peaches 








Maca aroni and 
Vegetable 


Cheese; Barbecue 





| Pimiento Cheese 
| Date and Nut 





Apple Gingerbread, 
Whipped Cream 


— 
= 








*Fortified margarine served with all breadstuffs. 
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Recipes for April 


- 
! Cheese and Pickle Spread ; 
: (50 servings) 
i 

q + 
: 21% Ibs. cheddar cheese 34 cup salad dressing - 
' 3 cups chopped cucum- % cup tomato catchup : 
! ber pickle 3 heads lettuce : 
i £ 
: Mash cheese. Add chopped pickle, salad dressing i 
; and catchup. Blend thoroughly. Place lettuce } 
' leaf on bread. Using +30 scoop, place cheese mix- } 
ture on lettuce. - 
' ’ 
' 4 
| i 
S ceeeneeesessoesenssenssesssesese aaneenees : 
| : 
: Cherry Cookies : 
' (100 cookies) : 
i 
: 2 qts. flour 1 tbsp. vanilla ; 
: 2 tsp. soda 1% cups milk - 
i 1 thsp. salt 2 cups raisins ' 
: 4 cups brown sugar cups maraschino - 
; 3 cups shortening cherries - 
4 eggs 4 cups cocoanut - 
' i 
: Sift together flour, soda and salt. Add sugar, short- : 
: ening and eggs. Mix vanilla extract with milk and } 
; add to flour mixture. Mix two minutes at medium ! 
| speed of mixer. Add raisins, cherries and cocoanut. ! 
! Drop on cookie sheets using #40 scoop. Bake ! 
! twelve to fifteen minutes at 375° F. : 
i] j 
§ SSS SS SSeS SSS eeee ee eee eeeeeeeseeeceeeeesees 
4 : 
' i 
: Corn Bread ; 
(50 servings) 
i + 
; &% cup water 1% cup sugar - 
: 1% cup & 2 thsp. dried 114 tbsp. salt : 
- egg 334 cups cornmeal : 
: 1% ats. sifted flour 1% qts. milk : 
- 1%4 cup baking powder 11%4 cups melted fat : 
' t 
+ 

' Add half the water to the dried egg. Beat until 
! smooth. Add rest of water and beat well. Sift ' 
t flour, baking powder, sugar and salt together twice. ' 
» Add cornmeal and mix well. Combine milk and , 
: fat with egg and add to dry ingredients. Pour } 
; into greased baking pan. Bake in hot oven (425° } 
: F.) about thirty minutes. : 
: ' 
L 
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Sauté onion in fat until lightly browned. 
mushrooms and cook five minutes. 
in salted boiling water until crisp and _ tender. 


reconstituted dried milk. 
peppers, pimientos and celery to white sauce. Heat 
thoroughly. 
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By Marion L. Cronan 


Director of School Lunch 
Brookline High School 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Butterscotch Pudding 
(50 servings) 


1 qt. dry milk 3 qts. water 
21% cups cornstarch 1 cup butter or forti- 
1 tbsp. salt tified margarine 
1 qt. brown sugar 2 tbsp. vanilla 
1 cup dried egg 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add the water and 
mix thoroughly. Cook over hot water until thick, 
stirring constantly. Continue cooking ten minutes. 
Add fat and vanilla. 


Oven Fried Fillets 
(50 servings) 
lbs. fish fillets 


8 
1 thsp. salt 
1 qt. milk 


1 qt. bread crumbs 
1 cup salad oil 


Add salt to milk. Dip fillets in milk, roll in crumbs 


and place on well greased shallow baking pans. 


Sprinkle fish with melted fat. Bake in a very hot 


oven (500° F.) about fifteen minutes or until fish 


flakes easily when tested with a fork. Rosefish, 
whiting, haddock or pollock fillets may be used. 


Celery a la King 


(50 servings) 


1%4 cup fat 34 cup dried milk 
4 tbsp. diced onions 3 cups water 
12 oz. canned mush- 1 tbsp. salt 
rooms 1% cups diced green 
8 qts. diced celery pepper 
34 cup fat 1 4 oz. can diced pimi- 
1% cups flour ento 


Add 
Cook celery 


Make a white sauce of fat, flour, salt and 
Add onions, mushrooms, 


Drain. 
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What's Going On in Foods 





ORLD rice production for the cur- 

rent marketing year (August 1949 

to July 1950) will probably be 
about three per cent below last year, 
according to the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. The decline is cen- 
tered in Asia, where China’s crop has 
decreased sharply because of civil dis- 
turbances. European and African ship- 
ments are expected to be about the same 
as a year ago, while record crops may 
be produced in North and South Amer- 
ica. In fact, during the first three 
months of the current marketing year, 
the United States sent 240 million 
pounds of rice abroad as compared with 
143 million pounds the preceding year. 


Food Marketing Trends 


Americans are still moving westward 
and, as they move, the pattern of food 
marketing is altered. For example, be- 
fore the war shipments of spring lambs, 
both live and dressed, were sent to New 
York from California. Now this meat 
is staying on the west coast to feed the 
increased population there, Charles A. 
Burmeister of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

Other trends which affect food market- 
ing and consumption are the shorter 
work week, increased mechanization of 
industry, easier transportation and mod- 
ern heating. All these factors mean that 
people need fewer calories because less 
physical energy is expended. Better re- 
frigeration has also influenced food 
marketing trends by making it possible 
to maintain and distribute constant sup- 
plies of perishable foods throughout the 
country. 


Using Whey 

Recipes for using whey in home cook- 
ing are the subject of a new bulletin 
from the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
Whey is the liquid which is drained 
from the curd when cheese or casein 
is made from milk. The uses of whey 
in cooking are limited, but the recipes 
will be of interest to women who make 
thei cheese and do not want 
to waste this by-product. Copies of 
Using Whey in Home Cooking (BDIM- 
Inf-86) are available from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


own 


Fascinating Foods 
Even those who have long since ceased 
to think of food as “potatoes and meat” 
may well be amazed at the variety of 
products now on the market. For ex- 
ample: 
In at least one New York store, you 
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can buy white sauce by the bar. This 
product, called Saucery, is waxy in con- 
sistency and is divided into six sections. 
One section melted in a cup of milk 
produces white sauce. 

The tangelo, a tangerine-grapefruit 
hybrid, is available in some places. It 
is the size of a small grapefruit and has 
some of the tingling acidity of the grape- 
fruit and some of the sweet mildness of 
the tangerine, the United Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Association informs us. 
The rind is thin or slightly bumpy and 
is easy to remove. 

From England comes a black currant 
concentrate, richer in ascorbic acid than 
oranges or grapefruit. It is called 
Ribena and can be used as a sauce or 
mixed with water for a beverage. 


Blondies from the Baker 

“Half-baked” is not usually a flatter- 
ing term, but it is a literal description 
of the new Brown ’n Serve rolls now 
being sold by many bakers. These new 
rolls, which are ready to serve after a 
seven to ten minute browning, were 
originated by an ex-GI who owned a 
small bakery in Florida. General Mills 
developed his process further and then 
gave the resultant formulas to commer- 
cial bakers. Danish pastry, sweet rolls 
and bread can be made by the same 
method. The “blondies,” as bakers call 
these rolls, will keep several days on the 
pantry shelf, two weeks in the refrig- 
erator and indefinitely in a deep freezer. 
If the bread is to be toasted, it need 
not be baked first; browning in the 
toaster is all the baking it needs. 





Photo courtesy Minneapolis Tribune 
The home economists at General Mills 
helped develop Brown ’n Serve rolls 


By Patricia Appleyard 


New Way to Preserve Food 


If a new method of preservation 
proves desirable, canned foods of the 
future may be more like fresh foods in 
taste and texture. Scientists at the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry have successfully used anti- 
biotics to destroy bacteria and other 
food-spoiling organisms. Small amounts 
of an antibiotic (subtilin has been used 
in most of the tests so far) are added 
to the food; the can is then sealed and 
then subjected to a comparatively mild 
heat treatment. Further tests must be 
made before the new method can be 
finally proven appropriate for canning 
and other food preservation techniques 
and non-toxic to human beings. 


Cane or Beet? 

Forty-five per cent of the housewives 
in the United States prefer cane sugar 
to beet, a recent survey by the Western 
Beet Sugar Producers, Inc. shows. Yet 
home economists know the two are 
identical—same taste, same cooking qual- 
ities, same chemical formula. The preju- 
dice probably arose during the early 
sugar beet production days in the gen- 
eration before modern processing tech- 
niques were perfected. 


Monkeys Pick Tea 

“Special grade, picked by monkeys” 
read the labels on one rare Chinese tea. 
The label is not a translator’s error. 
Monkeys have long been used to pick 
tea from shrubs which grow on inacces- 
sible ledges of foothills or mountains. 
The animals, held in rope harnesses, are 
lowered over the edges of the cliffs. Af- 
ter they have filled their bags, they are 
raised, rewarded with peanuts and sent 
down again to pick more tea. The De- 
cember 1949 Coffee and Tea Industries 
gives us this information. 


Food Flashes 

@ Pears ripen better when picked green 
than when picked ripe, the New York 
State Extension Service tells us. Com- 
mercial producers put green pears into 
special drawers or other tight containers 
to imprison gasses given off in ripen- 
ing. This gas, in turn, speeds up the 
ripening process. 


@ School lunch managers, attention: 
Four more Campbell’s soups now come 
in fifty ounce cans. They are consomme, 
green pea, vegetable and vegetable beef. 
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What's Going On in the Home = 





LTHOUGH manufacturers have 

done much to make household ap- 

pliances automatic and “foolproof,” 
the mechanically-minded homemaker 
has an advantage when choosing and 
using her equipment and running her 
establishment smoothly and economi- 
cally. Household equipment specialists 
of the USDA say that increased labor- 
saving devices in the home demand 
more mechanical knowledge of the 
homemaker than ever before. In emer- 
gencies she may be called upon to make 
simple repairs, such as changing an 
electric fuse, patching an electric cord 
or plug, or opening a clogged sink 
drain. To buy and use a piece of 
equipment to the best advantage and 
to keep it in condition depends on 
understanding how it works. In fact, 
an efficient homemaker may need to 
know more about electricity, plumb- 
ing, heating and equipment than her 
husband. 


Colorful Ironing Board Covers 

The Proctor Electric Company now 
has another ironing aid for the home- 
maker—a custom-fit pad and cover for 
the ironing board. They come in gay 
colors of primrose yellow, blue, sandy 
beige or white and are made of sturdy 
sailcloth which will not shrink or fade. 
Because of spring-type clips fastened 
to wooden rods sewed in the hem, they 
fit drumtight on any board and are 
easily removed for cleaning. 


The Better to Smell 
A better smelling product is a_bet- 
ter selling product—so it has been found. 
To help those products whose inherent 
odors are not as pleasant as they could 
be, industry is now developing odor- 
ants. The DuPont Company has a 
new series of odorants which will give 
to rubber and related products—such 
as foam rubber pillows, mattresses and 
seat cushions, dress shields, gloves, gir- 
dles, hot water bottles—a scent of moun- 

tain air after a summer shower. 


Lamp Renovation 

With the Westinghouse new 150-watt 
incandescent lamp, called White In- 
direct-Lite bulbs, old lamps can be mod- 
ernized to provide better light. Shaped 
like a massive mushroom, this bulb 
has a special coating which diffuses the 
light from the side of the bulb, cut- 
ting down glare for reading and close 
work. The bowl end is lightly coated 
to provide general room lighting. Since 
the bulb is too fat to nest inside most 
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wire supports for the lamp shade, a 
conversion set, consisting of a 6-inch 
wide harp and a small screw down 
ornament to secure the shade, is avail- 
able. Most old lamps can be mod- 
ernized with this set if they have a base 
at least 12 inches high and a shade 
with a bottom diameter of 14 inches or 
more. Some conversions are simple 
enough to require only a handy hand 
with a screw driver. 


Cutouts 

Pasting cutouts is fun for children 
but harassing for mothers when the 
child’s imagination carries his sticky 
endeavors to walls and furniture. A 
new educational cutout toy eliminates 
this difficulty. The cutouts, which 
come in five different patterns, are of 
a special flexible Vinylite plastic and 
stick only to polished surfaces such as 
glass, enamel, porcelain or the special 
board provided with the set. They 
are attached by merely pressing with 
the fingers. Molecular attraction causes 
them to stick. The cutouts will not 
damage surfaces, are easily removed 
and can be used over and over again. 
All parts of the set can be cleaned 
with a damp cloth. Atlantic Plastics 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is the manufac- 
turer. 


Twist-type Carpets Popular 

Despite the fact that Axminster rugs 
still lead in sales all other kinds of 
carpets, the twist-type carpets and rugs 
are showing increasing popularity. In 





Any lunch box or picnic basket should 
be able to accommodate this tiny salt 
and pepper set. When assembled for 
leakproof carrying, it measures only 
21% inches long. Tote Shakers are 
made of shatterproof Tenite plastic 
and come in assorted bright colors 


By Lois Cook 





This Crosley Silent Server helps the 
homemaker with quick kitchen, dining 
and living room service. Top is re- 
movable for use as a serving tray and 
entire server tucks away under a re- 
gular 24-inch Crosley base counter top 


fact they are challenging the supremacy 
of the “cut-pile” types such as Axmin- 
sters, Wiltons, Velvets. The USDA says 
the reasons consumers give for this 
growing preference is that they show 
soil and footprints less easily, have good 
scuff resistance and are of plain color 
yet may give a two-tone effect because 
the uneven surface provides highlights 
and shadows. The main difference be- 
tween these two types of carpets is that 
in the twist type the loops of yarn are 
left uncut while in the cut-pile types, 
the loops are sheared off. 


Automatic Defroster 

The new automatic refrigerator de- 
froster of the Automatic Controls Corp., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, will provide au- 
tomatic defrosting to a refrigerator by 
just plugging the refrigerator cord into 
the defroster and then plugging the 
small defroster into the wall recepta- 
cle. By setting a control dial, the re- 
frigerator will automatically defrost it- 
self any time during the day or night 
most convenient to the homemaker. 


Preduct Briefs 
e To eliminate those exasperating mo- 
ments when the homemaker tries to 
cut hard-frozen foods or split a fowl 
or solid head of cabbage, The Larsan 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, has intro- 
duced a new saw just for cutting food. 
This food saw, called Chef-ess, has a 
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1314-inch steel blade with a stainless 
finish and a hardwood handle perman- 
ently riveted to the blade. 


e The Androck beater of The Wash- 
burn Co. has a splash-proof cover 
specially designed to fit the Pyrex one- 
quart liquid measure. This combina- 
tion of measure and beater will find 
many uses in the kitchen. 


e Although S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
are using the same Glo-Coat container 
and label, there is a new wax in the 
can. The improved wax, Water-Repel- 
lent Glo-Coat is supposed to give wax 
protection to floors after repeated mop- 
pings and retain its high gloss up to 
four times longer. 


e Party Palettes help guests mingle with 
ease. These attractive, Styron plastic 
serving trays, designed like artists’ 
palettes, are easily held in the left 
hand with the tray resting on the wrist. 
The Maurice Craighead Co., San Fran- 
cisco, makes these trays in four colors 
—ruby, amber, emerald green and sap- 
phire blue. 


e College girls and travelers will be 
especially interested in the small Styron 
plastic Han-D washboard of the Victory 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, that fits 
onto the hand. Although only hand- 
sized, it is an effective aid for basin 
washing and stores in almost no space 
at all. 


e The Happy Day Griddle-Grill is an 
ingenious utensil that can be used on 
either side. One side is ribbed for 
broiling meats, the ribbed section being 
raised so that the fat drains off. The 
other side is flat for frying meats and 
baking pancakes. It is constructed of 
a cast aluminum alloy. The manu- 
facturer is the Wm. B. Watkins Co., 
Evanston, Illinois. 


e Flatware Caddy, a new and extra 
large flatware container, holds over 100 
pieces of flatware. It has six dividers 
in the center section to keep forks 
and spoons in neat piles and three com- 
partments for knives and serving pieces. 
Made of Styron plastic, it is available 
in four colors. An added accessory 
that can be purchased for it is a special- 
ly tailored-to-fit Magic Liner of Pacific 
Silver Cloth to guard silverware against 
tarnishing. Vogue Products Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, is the manufacturer. 


e Thor Corporation has added an auto- 
matic, electric clothes dryer to its line of 
home laundry appliances. Operation is 
controlled by setting the drying knob 
for the degree of dryness desired and 
pushing the starting button. The white 
baked enamel cabinet has a capacity of 
eight pounds dry weight. 
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(Phicia Collin 


Dole Home Economist, gives you 


a step-by-step procedure 


for making 


Crisp-Cut 
Crushed 
Pineapple 
Upside-Down Cake 


Here’s what it takes: 


Pineapple Topping: 
6 tablespoons butter 
2%4 cup brown sugar 
1% cups (No. 2 can) drained, 
Crushed Pineapple 
Dole Crisp-Cut 
Maraschino cherries 
Pecan halves 


I 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| *Cake Batter: 

| Ys cup shortening 
| Ya cup sugar 

| 1 egg, unbeaten 

| 1 teaspoon vanilla 
| 1% cups flour, sifted 
| Ys teaspoon salt 

| 1% teaspoons baking powder 
| Y2 cup syrup drained from 

| pineapple 

| *When 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


directions on the package. 


ising instant cake mix follow 


Now do this: 


First: 

Melt the butter in an 8-inch 
square pan or 9-inch round 
pan or skillet. 


v7 Now ready 


“The Golden Touch”. . 








Says Patricia Collier: 


This demonstration has a golden 
finale! When you lift off the 


audiences, too. Those Juicy pineapple 
morsels cover every square inch of : 
the cake. What's more 
this Crisp-Cut Crushe 
Upside-Down Cake ar 
to bite into.” 


aris Collier, Dole Home Economist 
15 Market St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 


it's easy to cut 
d Pineapple 
1d it's so tender 





Then: 

Sprinkle with brown 
sugar, arrange cherries 
and pecans over sugar 
mixture in any desired 
design; then spread 
pineapple over all. 


Make cake batter this way: 
Cream sugar and short- 
ening until fluffy. Add 
egg and vanilla and beat 
well. Add alternately small 
amounts of sifted dry in 
gredients and pineapple 


| syrup, beating smooth 


after each addition 
Now: 
Spread batter over pineapple 
in pan and bake in a moderate 
oven (350°) 50 to 60 minutes. 


To turn out: 
Let stand 5 minutes, then turn 
out on plate. 


Serves 6 to 8: 
Tastes best when served warm 
with whipped cream. 


. 16mm. color film for classroom use; for bookings write: 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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What's Groiné On in Textiles = 





MERICANS spent nearly 24 mil- 

lion dollars on clothing last year. 

What kinds of apparel they bought 
and what they hoped to get for each 
investment is the subject of a current 
BHNHE survey. 

Subjects of this study are over 600 
families in St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minnesota and Birmingham, Alabama, 
and 300 farm families from two Minne- 
sota counties. 


Patent Leather Show 

You might think that patent leather 
for spring is “old hat,” but such patent 
leather was displayed in a recent spring 
fashion showing as has never been seen 
before. The familiar black patent 
leather has given way to delightful 
pastels—luscious pinks and buttery yel- 
lows, interesting off-reds, marine hues 
of blue and very light browns. These 
are the genuine patent kid leather. 

In the fashion show light patent 
leather was used to set off dark en- 
sembles and vice versa. A navy blue 
serge suit featured buttery yellow 
patent leather collars, cuffs and belt. A 
straw sailor was faced with — black 
patent. A whole coat, designed for 
rain or shine, was in rich cognac brown 
and had a matching hat and umbrella. 
Shoes of patent were reminiscent of 
springs past and sandals were fashioned 
of narrow widths of colored leather 
combined in slender braids for lattice 
effects. 


Schanzer’s New Idea 
One of our favorite designers, Tillic 
Schanzer, never seems to run out of 
new ideas for her ‘“‘Mix-Match” jackets 
and skirts. This spring she has come 
up with a beautiful collection. Her 
pleated skirts are fluid in feeling and 
very becoming. It is not a trade secret, 
I guess, because anyone can see it 
who buys one of her skirts, but here 
is the reason her pleated ones fit so 
well. The pleated part, instead of 
being attached to a tightly fitted waist- 
band, is sewn to a soft cummerband 
with a buckle adjustment at the side. 
This allows the pleats to fall slightly 
below the waistline and does away with 

that “tied in the middle” look. 


Pleats by the Yard 
With the whole world of fashion 
stressing pleats for spring, a wonderful 
thing has happened to help the woman 
who sews achieve a fashion scoop. A 
rayon-nylon fabric of jersey weave is 
the first material that we know of to 
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be sold by the yard with pleats per- 
manently pressed in. The Butterick 
Pattern Company has designed a pat- 
tern especially for making a skirt or 
dress from the pleated fabric. The dress 
is faintly reminiscent of the sack dresses 
of a few years ago. It is simple to make; 
only three seams are required. The non- 
ravel edge of the fabric eliminates need 
for hemming. Rayon grosgrain ribbon 
has been dyed to match and is used to 
finish neckline and sleeves. 

The material is 37 inches wide and 
when you buy it the pleats are opened 
out before measuring. Size 16 requires 
314 yards for a dress and 17% yard 
for a skirt. The material retails for 
$3.49 a yard and comes in seven lovely 
colors. The United States ‘Testing 
Company reports that fifteen dryclean- 
ings do not remove the pleats. The 
fabric is made of 85 per cent DuPont 
rayon, fifteen per cent DuPont nylon. 


Neat and Easy 

A new, simplified sewing machine 
is now on the market. It is called the 
“Sew-Rite.”” The machine weighs 1214 
pounds and comes in a red leatherette 
case 71% inches wide, 8 inches deep, 
and 12 inches long. There is no bob- 
bin or complex adjustment to con- 
fuse amateurs. With this machine, 
even someone who has never before 
stepped on the foot pedal that starts 
the motor should be able to hem sheets, 
draperies, do household mending jobs, 
or stitch up a skirt, according to the 
manufacturer. It has one simple ten- 
sion adjuster, a simple means of vary- 
ing the length of the stitch. The ma- 
chine costs only $49.95 and carries a 
twenty-year guarantce. 


Schizophrenic Labels 

The Tennessee Eastman Corporation 
is waging a campaign for better label- 
ing of rayon fabrics. They say that 
“rayon” is a word with a split per- 
sonality. On labels and in advertising 
it may mean either of two very different 
types of man-made fibers. One (the 
original rayon) is regenerated cellulose. 
The other, a later development of the 
chemist, is not cellulose, but an ester 
of cellulose, known as cellulose acetate. 
Both of these fibers are valuable for 
textile use, but they behave in two 
different ways in laundering, pressing, 
soiling, reaction to dyes, resistance to 
wrinkling, moisture absorption, crisp- 
ness and strength. 

The company believes that consum- 
ers are concerned with the serviceability 


By Dorothy S. Day 





Photo courtesy International Fashions 


Navy blue serge is used in this jacket 
and skirt designed by Tilly Schanzer 


differences between the two types and 
are entitled to have them identified by 
entirely different names. The American 
Society for Testing Materials has recom- 
mended that the regenerated cellulose 
fibers be called “rayon” and the cel- 
lulose ester fibers be called “estron.” The 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, as 
manufacturers of cellulose ester fibers, 
proposes to follow this recommendation 
and identify their product on labels 
and in advertising as estron, not rayon. 


Knit Knacks 


1. Newest happiness for knitters is 
nylon ribbon. This wonder fabric opens 
a wide new vista of knitting possibilities. 
As you can imagine, nylon ribbon is 
light in weight, has a smooth texture, 
is fast drying and wrinkle-resistant, has 
great strength and may be either dry- 
cleaned or washed. It can be knitted 
or crocheted, and can be used by itself 
or combined with regular knitting yarn 
to add texture interest. The new rib- 
bon is made in the standard 3/16 inch 
width with a sealed edge. It is avail- 
able in 100-yard spools at $2.50 a spool. 
Instructions for any ribbon of this size 
are workable in nylon ribbon. 

2. A new lighter-weight rayon yarn, 
suited to all types of needlework, has 
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been added to the growing list of rayon | 
yarns designed for rugs and_ similar 


heavy-duty items. The weight of this | 4 ag ee 

new “all-purpose” rayon yarn makes it | j ITs A NEW RIT BOOK! 
appropriate for knitting, crocheting, Se AES eS 
weaving or needlepoint in such articles 


as sweaters, hats, socks, pile or shag \\ e 
rugs, table mats, hot pads and other | 
household accessories. It is claimed \ 
that rayon yarn assures greater strength 


and longer life since the permanently 


crimped rayon staple which is used 
in its manufacture insures permanent 
bulk, resiliency and softness. This nd t e 


yarn is vat-dyed in nineteen colors, as 
well as white, and has passed complete 
tests for color fastness and resistance 4, 

to shrinkage. It is called Kentucky All- 4 


Purpose Yarn and is available in 2 
ounce, 300 foot skeins at 29 cents a 


skein. 

3. Heel ’n Toe yarn, a single strand 
nylon yarn, can be knitted together 
with wool yarn at sock heels and other 
points of wear and therefore will post- 
pone the appearance of unwelcome 
holes in your handiwork. It will not 
add bulk because of the fineness of 
the spun nylon yarn and it will provide 
additional strength because one of ny- 
lon’s chief virtues is its extraordinary 
wearing quality. Besides knitting, the 
new yarn can also be used for repairing 
wool socks and gloves, and for rein- 
forcing points of wear before holes 
appear. The Heel ’n Toe yarn is pack- 
aged on small skein cards and is avail- 
able in a wide range of fast colors. 












Thirty-four fresh, ~ 
imaginative ideas for window 
treatments... for every room 
in the house... for every 
sort of problem window. 








Tricks with fringe 


























Tricks with ruffles 
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tenes: Nineteen A gay, colorful book, full of attractive, | _ — 
Dr. Herbert F. Schiefer, Physicist, thought-and-action provoking INCLUDES 

Textile Section, National Bureau of f : ee eo 

Standards, has been selected as _ the window treatments, showing aciadiions Ti 

first recipient of a new award, the eS 

Harold DeWitt Smith Memorial Medal. | the use of both old and new material, te 

This award has been created through 

the Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc., | to make decorative assets of all windows fee Je 

Boston, in honor of Dr. Harold De- Tricks with Feed Sacks 

Witt Smith, whose many and_ varied through an inspired use of color. 


contributions to the textile industry 
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Variegated Dyeing) 





Tricks with Living 
Room Windows 


are widely known. The medal is to be Prepared by the —_ 
presented annually for outstanding RIV Pecbien end tems «CF w ar 
achievement in, or contribution to, the Sennneahes Matias Lad j Little Window Tricks 








science of utilization of textile fibers. 
Especially noteworthy have been Dr. 
Schiefer’s contributions to the funda- 
mental knowledge of textile fibers and 
fabric structure through his pioneer- 
ing work in the development of new 
instruments for evaluating the proper- 











ties of textiles. He holds several : RIT Products Corporation 
patents and his compressometer, flexo- : | 1437 West Morris St., Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
meter and hosiery testing machines are ‘ j Please send me a free copy of A3 
standard instruments used by the in- | Windows Make the Room 
dustry. A recent invention, the Schiefer ee 5 
Abrasion Tester, is for use not only on 
: : A : y All Purpose RIT Fabric Tints and | Add; 
textiles but also on a wide variety of Dyes. Works on Nylon, all Rayons MNEs o:0 038 e:3 
. ow . i including acetates and mixtures, 
other materials, including paper, plas- cotton, silk, wool, linen—literally | GUA ds ccsascics State 
tics and rubber. It is recognized as an ov fabric except glass or mineral 
. . . ' fr. Tr 
outstanding contribution to the prob- | Teacher of... .. 
lem of wear testing. | | IE pe tacidand 
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71 Little girls’ panties should be 
¢ simple yet we often want to 
give them a decorative touch. Sew 
one side of a snap fastener to the 
lower line of the leg. Make a wee bow 
from the fabric of a dress and sew the 
other side of the snap to the bow. 
Several dresses, several bows, a me- 
dium supply of panties and mix and 
match to suit yourself—or the little 
lady. 


7 4 In some stores made-to-order, 

@ covered buttons are now re- 
turned to the customer packaged in 
plastic bags. Taking a suggestion from 
this, why not buy your own supply of 
bags and keep sets of buttons in in- 
dividual bags? Or keep your supply 
of threads, color by color, in separate 
bags? This is a time-saving and irri- 
tation-retardant means of keeping but- 
tons and threads tidy and _ therefore 
usable. 


73 If you have an ironing board 
@ without the new rubber cups 
at the ends of the legs, cut pieces of 
rubber kneeling pad (or a similar pad) 
and place one under each leg of the 
board. The little pads eliminate slid- 
ing of the board and consequent scratch- 
ing of the floor, and decrease swaying 
of the board. 


714. A common question is “Why 
@ do you use silk thread?” The 
answers are numerous. It is stronger 
than cotton thread so that seams do not 
pop under stress. It is more clastic 
so that it stretches and draws back to 
original size as a seam stretches and 
It is easy to use because, 





draws back. 
especially when waxed, it does not 
twist, kink or knot. It holds its color 
well. It does not catch and hold lint 
and thus make stitching appear soiled. 


75 Another question is “‘When do 
@ you use silk and when cotton 
sewing thread?” It is not easy to give 
a rule that applies to all cases. How 
ever, generally speaking, we use silk 
for garments to be dry-cleaned and cot- 
ton for those to be washed. 

Frances F, Mauck is an editorial advisor to Practica 
Home Economics. Miss Mauck, formerly the Director 


of the Sewing Center at Rich's, Ine, in Atlanta, 
now har her own sewing eenter in Decatur, Georgia. 
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Bedroom Magic 
with Cotton Bags 


(Continued from page 130) 


four corners should be joined together 
with the bias tape and the top and 
bottom attached in the same way. 

A piece of heavy cardboard used in 
the bottom of the bag will keep it in 
shape. A wooden skirt hanger can be 
notched at regular intervals to hold six 
garment hangers. To hold the top in 
place and make it strong enough to 
hold the added weight of the articles 
to be placed inside, a piece of ply- 
wood can be used. 

A dress cover can be made by join- 
ing two shaped pieces of material to 
a one-inch strip with bias tape. One 
feed bag will make three garment 
covers. 

The clothes bag should also be shaped 
to fit a garment hanger. The placket 
should be bound with tape and the 
sides and top joined together with tape. 
The bottom of the bag can be hemmed 
and four small strips of wood, each 
measuring one-fourth of the circum- 
ference of the bottom, inserted in the 
hem to hold the bag together. A piece 
of tape is attached at center front and 
back to hold the bottom shut. When 
the soiled clothes are to be removed, 
the tape is untied and the articles tum- 
ble out. 

The shoe or utility bag has six pock- 





Feed bags do not give large enough 
pieces of material for all articles, 
but the pieced effect can be mini- 
mized. The dressing table skirt shows 
how rufflles can add to rather than 


reduce an_ aarticle’s attractiveness 


ets. Using bias tape conceals the 
piecing and gives the bag an attractive 
appearance. 


Dressing Table Skirt 


Making a dressing table skirt to 
match the draperies is a nice way to 
cover a sewing machine or chest so that 
it may serve a dual purpose in a small 
room. By using double ruffles of two 
matching colors, as shown in the illus- 
tration, the top and the printed flounce 
can be made of the same bag. The 
back of the skirt is made from a white 
bag. 

Two bags are needed to make the 
draperies and valance for one window. 
By inserting double ruffles at regular 
intervals, the required length may be 
obtained. 

A girl with a little time and ingenuity 
and a few feed bags can have an at- 
tractive bedroom with very little ex- 
pense. 

Editor’s Note: Following are addition- 
al sources of information about sewing 
with cotton bags: 

New Fashions for Wardrobe and 
Home from Cotton Bags. Rit Fashion 
and Home Economics Bureau, 1401 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois. 

Smart Sewing with Cotton Bags. Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Box 76, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


The Three Laws 
of Fashion 


(Continued from page 124) 


red_ hair, 
Tangerine and bright red are fine 
if you're thin, 
And a pink touch on blue is a trick 
that will win. 
The pastel colors are best worn plain, 
That sweet and simple effect to ob- 
tain. 
Here are pink and blue and shades 
of green, 
The pretty shades you've often seen. 
New group of models, illustrating 
dialogue, may enter and pass through. 
Ist AssIsTANT: Fabric is the third im- 
portant rule 
Girls learn in sewing here at school. 
2np: Fabric of a dress can seem to alter 
size, 
Can change a whole effect more than 
you realize. 
Ist: You must consider fabric in every 
type of dress, 
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Whether it will wash, how easily it 
will press. 
2np: Fabric, too, depends on the kind 
of dress you pick— 
Suit fabric to occasion—that is just 
the trick. 
Ist: Cottons of many kinds are the ones 
for school, 
While dress-up clothes may be of 
rayon or of wool. 
IRENE: (Steps forward and indicates mod- 
els passing by) 
For afternoon occasions here are some 
to try— 
They are becoming and you know 
the reason why. 
Spun rayon and faille—these fabrics 
are just right. 
The finished dresses are a very pleas- 
ing sight. 
For party time, you should have 
something dressy, 
A special sort of costume, but defi- 
nitely not fussy. 
One in faille like this is any girl’s 
dream, 
Or any of these in rayon gabardine. 
Here’s butcher linen and there—In- 
dianhead. 

Perhaps the girls prefer these in- 
stead? (Inquiringly of customers) 
Miss WuiteE: Versatile indeed are the 

cottons this year. 
Under many names do they appear-- 
There’s gingham, and pique—that’s 
new; 
Cotton gabardine and corduroy, too. 
Models exit. 
Ist Assistant: Now the extra work you'll 


see— 
Work of more advanced degree. 
Pajamas, nightgowns, slacks and 
smocks— 


Girls need these as well as frocks. 
Clothespin aprons, peasant ones, too, 
Are now to be displayed to you. 
Models enter. 


IRENE: (To customers) A sweet little | 


clothespin apron or two 
Is a good excuse, Mother, for the 
girls to help you. 


Smocks—of course; slacks for infor- 
mal wear. 

What girl couldn’t use at least one 
pair? 


2np ASSISTANT: The students’ first work 
is on apron making, 


They use them in class when they’re 


cooking and baking. 
Some aprons are of gingham :and 
some of percale. 
Look pretty while you work—and 
keep up your morale. 
IRENE: Here are some more, and would 
you believe 
The different 
achieve? 
Miss Wuite: Our aprons are made of 
cotton, you know, 
Many trimmed with ric-rac, 
row. 


effects these aprons 


row on 
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These girls in ginghams, chambray, 
pique and percale 
Are well dressed for the part in a 
kitchen locale. 
Models exit, followed by Miss White. 
IRENE: (to customers) We hope you've 
liked our fashion show, 
Please look around before you go. 
Ist AssistaNT: If we can help in any 
way, 
Please do not hesitate to say. 
Customers walk slowly about shop, 
examining things on display. Some of 
the models may come in again and 


stand about, for customers’ examination 
of their dresses. First group of custom- 
ers, mother and two young girls, walk 
towards door, to leave. Mother turns 
to Madame Irene. 
MotuHer: We've liked the show in every 
way! 
DaucuTers: More than we can ever say! 
IRENE: Do come again another day. 
(She nods and smiles) Good-bye! 
Good-bye. 
(Returns to others; they talk, nod, 
etc. as curtain falls.) 


CURTAIN 








TEACHERS! 











Furnish your students with this 


VAST VARIETY LIST 


of delicious, nutritious 


CANNED FOODS! 


LISTING of more than 340 
tempting foods and food-com- 
binations in cans and jars . . . ready 
to serve. For use in marketing 
classes, in planning menus of the 
Basic 7 foods, in field trips to local 


grocers, and in bringing students 
up-to-date on the variety of canned 
foods available. Leaflet includes 
information on nutritive value, 
preparation, labeling and storage of 
canned foods. 


Mailed to you without cost. 


Included in this TEACHING AID KIT: 


Filled with facts on how to buy, use, serve and rate the 


Includes: 





nutritive values of Canned Foods. 


1. CANNED FOODS IN MODERN MEALS—8 pages of informa- 
tion for students. 

2. TEMPTING RECIPES USING CANNED FOODS—20-page 
book starring recipes, meal-planning, helpful hints. 

3. NEW CANNED FOOD TABLES—listing the nutritive values 
of 42 canned foods, content of various size jars and cans, 
average servings. 


4. SUGGESTED LIST OF CLASSROOM PROJECTS 


Simply fill out coupon on page 158 





HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 


ATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
1739 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Don’t Be Afraid 
of Adults 


(Continued from page 122) 


me informed on the success of your ven- 
ture and Ill try to help when I can. 

Sincerely, 

GWEN 


Mountainville, Montana 
Dear Gwen, 

Well, I did it! But I’m not so sure 
I am glad I did it. There are stacks and 
stacks of publicity all ready to go out 
this week end and the organization 
meeting is scheduled for the following 
Thursday. One moment I’m wondering 
what I'll do if they don’t come in suffi- 
cient numbers. The next moment I’m 
practically panic-stricken when I think 
they might swarm into the room! What 
can you do with fifty adults? Cer- 
tainly the same things won’t work for 
a group of five, will they? 

No doubt these students will be just 
as busy as I am, so I’m planning to hold 
class just one evening a week. Does it 
really have to be ten two-hour classes? 
To me that seems much too long for 
some subjects and not long enough 
for others—tailoring, for example. 

I do wish you could help me with 
just one session. 

You’re such a help to me. Be- 
lieve me, I do sincerely appreciate it. 
Thanks again. 

Sincerely, 
Nancy 


Prairie City, Montana 
DEAR NANCY, 

For goodness sake, stop worrying! 
Your adult class will probably be the 
best ever in Mountainville. 

I'd be happy to help you with one 
of your classes. It will be impossible for 
me to come this week, but you can let 
me know when your classes are sched- 
uled and I'll be there any other time 
you say. 

Times have changed since it was re- 
quired that you schedule ten two-hour 
Homemaking educators have 
since come to realize that adults can 
benefit from many types of classes. 
Shorter series of classes and rescheduling 
each time a new phase of work is to be 
covered tends to maintain a larger and 
more interested group. 

A year’s schedule could be outlined 
by units if your day school schedule 
would allow time for consecutive classes 
throughout the year. Clothing or equip- 
ment clinics could be held on Saturdays 
with the assistance of some of your ad- 
vanced students or business representa- 


classes. 


tives from interested firms. Adults who- 


have been trained in special advanced 
courses enjoy helping with these clinics. 
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Workshops are especially well adapted 
to furniture renovation, clothing alter- 
ations and handicrafts. These can be 
planned evening meetings or for longer 
periods in the afternoon. Less than two 
hours at one time makes it difficult to 
accomplish much, but do be careful not 
to let them become bored. Remember, 
they aren’t used to “staying put.” Why 
don’t you try a pot luck luncheon for 
all day sessions? 

All your adult education needn’t be 
in classes, either. You can make your- 
self invaluable by acting as a consultant 
on special timely topics, such as food 
preservation, next fall. Let the home- 
makers know through the local or school 





paper when you would be available for 
telephone calls or personal visits. This 
is a good way to use your conference 
period. Try visiting other groups that 
are organized in Mountainville, such as 
PTA, Women’s Club or So and Sew, 
and help them in planning and carry- 
ing out a good educational program. If 
you can use a tactful approach they'll 
love you for your help. 

If the idea of trying to appeal to a 
group older than yourself frightens you, 
approach a group nearer your own age 
by offering special subject matter, such 
as “Career Girl Wardrobes,” ‘‘Meals for 
Two” or “Diamond Ring Classes.” 
Their enthusiasm and eagerness more 
than make up for your lack of experi- 
ence, 

Adapt your method to suit your sub- 
ject matter and your group. If labora- 
tory facilities are limited, try giving 
well-organized demonstrations. The 
carry-over into the home is terrific when 
they see a really good finished product. 
Field trips can be arranged in any com- 
munity. There are always good ex- 
amples of homes and home owners who 
are proud of their accomplishments. 

There’s a crying need for trained 
household employees, from baby sitters 
to homemakers. A nursery school could 
be organized in connection with the 
adults’ course to provide material for 
study in child care. The women enjoy 
working in the unit kitchens in the 


homemaking department, too. It some- 
times provides the necessary incentive 
for greatly improved kitchens‘and work 
habits at home. There is a need for 
trained houseworkers, too. Wouldn’t it 
be marvelous to have someone to come 
in and clean house the way we’d like it 
on those busy week-ends? Why not give 
instruction in simple housekeeping 
methods? 

Speakers from representative organi- 
zations in the community will often co- 
operate on a program in family relation- 
ships. Your job in that case is to or- 
ganize and guide the project while you 
participate in some of the classes. A 
meeting might be based on the solution 
of a special problem by means of a 
panel, forum or symposium, followed 
by class discussion. The final solution 
must come from the group itself, based 
upon the information given to them. 

Last of all, adults will study if they 
find an immediate need in relation to 
their work. The sources of material 
must be readily available. Draw atten- 
tion to those persons who have learned 
by studying. Everyone likes praise. 

Work first with the types of classes 
and methods that will give you self-con- 
fidence and prestige. You work with 
people every day, and that’s all adults 
are. They are in your classes by choice. 

Sincerely, 
GWEN 


Editor’s Note: Last month Gwen told 
Nancy how to start an adult class. Next 
month Gwen helps Nancy to see it 
through. 


Nutrition High Lights 


(Continued from page 134) 


chosen at random from a group of 
seventy-six who were known to be mal- 
nourished and retarded. The eleven 
children were in the age group of five 
to twelve years and included five girls 
and six boys. 

The experimental procedure was to 
continue the usual routine of food, rest 
and medication for all eleven children, 
adding only the dosage of ten micro- 
grams of crystalline Bz at the time when 
the mid-morning milk was offered. 
Measurements of height and weight 
were taken weekly at the same time 
without clothing. In four cases, the re- 
sults showed dramatic increase in growth 
with an average gain in eight weeks 
comparable to the usual gain for eight 
months. Other clinical changes appar- 
ent in all eleven of the subjects were 
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increased physical vigor, alertness, bet- 
ter general behavior and a definite in- 
crease in appetite which showed itself 
in demands for second servings. 

One boy who suffered from allergic 
bronchitis with asthmatic attacks at 
night showed the greatest improvement. 
His unusual growth response was ac- 
companied by a remarkable attenuation 
of the symptoms of his allergy. 

Too little is known as yet about the 
effect of Bz on protein metabolism to 
be able to explain this amazing improve- 
ment. However, it is known that Bi 
promotes healing of nerve tissues as well 
as stimulation of red blood cell for- 
mation. These known facts may _par- 
tially explain stimulation of growth and 
general improvement in the health of 
the malnourished children. 


Home Economics 
Teaching 


(Continued from page 120) 
2. Challenge pupils to collect facts 
pertinent to problems in solution and 
hold them responsible for accuracy in 
reporting facts and the source of them. 

3. Provide opportunities for pupils to 
collect evidences of progress en route to 
completion of a project, not merely to 
describe a trite standard identically for 
each grade level and expect muffins 
made by pupils in the seventh grade 
class to be appraised and graded in 
terms of the completion standard only. 
True, muffins made in a seventh grade 
class may be and often are as good or 
better than those made in the twelfth 
grade class, but if a standard product 
only is the basis for evaluation, isn’t it 
natural that pupils in the eighth, ninth 
and tenth grades say, “What, breakfasts 
again!” They may graduate from high 
school as poor cooks, sloppy kitchen 
mechanics, poor time managers and dis- 
illusioned homemakers. 

Yes, the new frontier is discernible, 
but our vision may be blurred. Let us 
not permit the blur to obscure the hori- 
zon. Let us keep on the course of pro- 
found realism and deal with fundamen- 
tal values with which people in homes 
are inescapably involved, and which are 
held by the pupils in our classrooms. 
We would do well to alert ourselves to 
a rediscovery of basic values in family 
living. 

We need to turn away from our all- 
encompassing obsession with material 
things—department equipment, number 
of projects made, number of jobs _re- 
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ported as having been done at home, 
etc.—to positive, systematic, organized, 
realistic dealings with pupils; with in- 
creased time devoted to analysis and 
articulate evaluations of what pupils 
what they do not do with 
themselves and their time spent in 
the home. With the shift in emphasis 
just mentioned, it is possible during 
the next forty years to make as much 
progress in contributing to fundamental 
learnings which are compatible with 
basic values in family living as we have 
to the know-how of household tasks and 


do and 


the material iabora 
tories during the past forty years. Let 
us not be guilty of perpetuating this 
situation referred to by Dr. Sproul, 
President of the Califor- 
nia, in his commencement address last 
June: 

“We have a lopsided development of 


improvements oi 


University of 


creative thinking directed to physical 
ProvleMms. ..... Intellectual and scien- 
tific training without moral and _ spir- 
itual discipline can make for cynicism 
and perversion, which is infinitely worse 
than ignorance.” 
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FREE! STREAMLINED, 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TEACHING AID ON 
OW-TEMPERATURE MEAT COOKERY 


—something every teacher should have! 


It's yours—absolutely free—a six-page 
tested teacher lesson plan on low-tem- 
perature meat cookery! It’s packed with 
“know how” on cooking meats that are 
nutritious . . . flavorful . . . with crisp, rich 
brown surface everybody likes! 


Kitchen Bouquet offers you this plan, 
complete with mouth-watering recipes. 
You'll find it answers many questions 
students always ask. For example — 
“How is it possible to secure a crisp, 
rich brown surface for meat cooked at 
low temperature?”’. . . “Does the tem- 
perature of raw meat affect the cooking 
time?” ... ‘““Why should pork and veal 
never be broiled ?” 

Yes, this teaching material is so thor- 
ough, so useful—you'll find it a real aid! 
Remember, too, this leaflet is 8%" by 11" 
—just right for your loose-leaf notebook. 





SECTION TODAY! 


Bouquet. 


ie 


GET THESE 3 TIME-SAVERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 


1, Helpful Teacher Lesson 
Plan described above. 


2, 4-0z. bottle Kitchen 
3, Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 


Leaflets to give students. 
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To be sure that there is enough fish 
to go around, try this method of esti- 
mating: for whole fish, plan one pound 
per person; for dressed fish, one-half 
pound per person; for steaks and fillets, 
one third pound per person. 

To keep rice from boiling over, 
grease the top of the pan inside around 
the rim. ‘The boiling liquid will rise 
no higher than the greased circle, the 
Rice Consumer Service tells us. ‘They 
also advise this method for reheating 
rice: Simply place it in a sieve over 
boiling water until hot. 

Use milk instead of water when an 
especially brown pie crust is desired. 
Or brush the top with milk or undi- 
luted evaporated milk. 


Not peeling carrots before cooking 
may save time, but has little effect on 
their nutritive value, the USDA says. 
So leave them unpeeled or peel, as 
you prefer. 

Instead of rolling cookies, drop the 
dough from a spoon onto the cooky 
sheet. Then stamp each one with a 
damp cloth stretched tightly over the 
flat bottom of a cup or glass, the Kel- 
vinator kitchen suggests. 


For something new in gelatin des- 
serts, the Cook’s Nook suggests molding 
them in layer cake pans. Then they 
can be topped with a garnish and 
served in wedge shaped slices. 


Allspice is just one spice despite its 
name. It comes from the pimento (not 
pimiento or red pepper) and derives 
its name from its flavor, which suggests 
a blend of nutmeg, cinnamon and 
cloves, the American Spice Trade As- 
sociation explains. 

Sauerkraut has been eaten since 200 
B.C., at least. It is recorded that work- 
men building the Great Wall of China 
received sauerkraut in their rations, 
the National Kraut Association reports. 

Even insects which can destroy a 
whole food crop and cause much hard- 
ship have their uses. This was noted 
by British Lord Lucas at the Second 
Annual Crop Protection Congress when 
he said. “It's rather wonderful to think 
that bugs and beetles have had suc- 
cess in getting us together in amicable 
discussions where politicians have 
failed.” —PATRICIA APPLEYARD 
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Souffle Secrets 


(Continued from page 135) 


smoothly blended, gradually add milk. 
Bring to boiling point and cook three 
minutes, stirring constantly. Add sea- 
sonings. Cool slightly and stir in cheese 
and well-beaten egg yolks. Fold the 
stiffly beaten egg whites in gently. Turn 
into a well-greased baking dish and bake 
in a moderate oven, 350-375° F., about 
45 minutes. 


“Top Hat” Souffle: After turning 
mixture into baking dish run the tip 
of a knife or spoon lightly around the 
entire souffle about 1 to 114 inches from 
edge of dish. This makes a slight groove, 
the center rising higher than the edge 
during the baking to form a “top hat.” 

Shrimp Souffle: Follow recipe for 
cheese souffle, substituting 1 cup diced 
shrimp, freshly cooked or canned, for 
cheese, and flavoring with lemon juice 
and a slight grating of nutmeg. 

Chicken Souffle: Follow recipe for 
cheese souffle, substituting 1 cup minced 
cooked chicken for cheese and flavoring 
with a very little grated lemon rind and 
a teaspoon of minced parsley. 

Oyster Souffle: Follow recipe for 
cheese souffle, substituting 1 cup oysters, 
carefully picked over, scalded in their 
own liquor, then coarsely chopped. 
Flavor with lemon juice and use half 
oyster liquor and half milk in prepar- 
ing foundation sauce. 

Spinach Souffle: Follow recipe for 
cheese souffle, substituting 1 cup well- 
drained pureed spinach, seasoning with 
salt, pepper and a dash of nutmeg. 

Ham and Tomato Souffle: Follow 
recipe for cheese souffle using 1 cup to- 
mato puree in place of milk and adding 
1 cup of finely chopped cooked ham in 
place of cheese. 


Mocha Souffle 


3 tablespoons butter or fortified 
margarine 

tablespoons flour 

cup strong coffee 

cup light cream 

eggs 

cup sugar 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon vanilla 
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Blend butter and flour smoothly in 
a saucepan. Gradually add coffee and 
cream and bring to boiling point, stir- 
ring constantly. Cook three minutes. 
Cool slightly. Add egg yolks, sugar, salt 
and vanilla beaten together. When 
thoroughly blended, fold in gently the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Turn into a 
baking dish, first buttered then lightly 
sprinkled with fine granulated sugar. 
Bake as directed in a moderate oven, 
350-375° F., about 45 minutes. Serve 
with whipped cream. 


Salmon Souffle 


tablespoons quick cooking tapioca 
teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 

cup finely diced celery 

cups milk 

cup flaked salmon, fresh cooked 
or canned 

3 eggs 
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Combine tapioca, seasonings, celery 
and milk in upper part of double boil- 
er. Place over rapidly boiling water. 
Bring to scalding point, then cook five 
minutes, stirring frequently. Add fish, 
carefully picked over, all skin and bone 
being discarded. Cool slightly, add well. 
beaten egg yolks and, finally, fold in 
gently the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Turn into a greased baking dish and 
bake in moderate oven, 350-375° F., 
about 50 minutes. Serve with egg, an- 
chovy or parsley sauce. 

Tuna Fish Souffle: Follow recipe for 
salmon souffle, substituting tuna fish for 
salmon. 


Coconut Souffle 


cup quick-cooking tapioca 

cup sugar 

teaspoon salt 

cups milk 

tablespoons butter or fortified 

margarine 
24 teaspoon lemon flavoring 

11% cups shredded cocoanut, chopped 
3 eggs 
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Combine tapioca, sugar, salt and milk 
in upper part of double boiler. Place 
over boiling water. Bring to scalding 
point and cook five minutes, stirring 
constantly. Add butter, flavoring and 
coconut. Cool slightly. Add well-beaten 
egg yolks and, finally, gently fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Turn into a 
buttered baking dish and bake in a 
moderate oven, 350-375° F., about 45 


minutes. Serve with lemon sauce. 
Chocolate Souffle 
1 cup milk 


2 ounces unsweetened chocolate 
1% cups cake or cooky crumbs 
1% cup chopped nut meats 
Salt 
4 eggs 
4 cup sugar 


Scald milk with chocolate in upper 
part of double boiler. When chocolate 
is melted, add crumbs and blend until 
milk is absorbed. Add nuts and salt 
and egg yolks beaten with half the 
sugar. Fold in egg whites beaten until 
stiff, with remaining sugar. Turn into 
a buttered baking dish and bake in 4 
moderate oven, 350-375° F., about 4 
minutes. y, 
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Trousseau Tips 
(Continued from page 121) 


added about twenty-five dollars to our 
professional fund. The display was 
held in the home economics lounge 
from 11:30 to 3:30 P.M., enabling stu- 
dents, faculty, townspeople and high 
school students to attend. 

Every Phi U girl participated in the 
event and each gained experience in 
organization, advertising problems and 
establishing good relationships with 
business firms. Appreciation of the 
skills required to economize intelligently 
was also a worth-while outcome. 

The 1949 version of Phi U’s Trous- 
seau Tips swung to the social side. 
“Wedding Bells Chime—It’s Party Time” 
was soon the chant of the campus coeds. 
With great seriousness each committee 
attacked its problem of planning a 
particular party for the bride. But 
seriousness soon gave way to eager fun 
as invitations, favors, table decorations, 
etc. began to materialize. 

The announcement party with a 
“Diamond Ring” theme was the first 
display to greet the guests. The varieties 
of showers were illustrated in complete 
detail — “A Wishing Well,” “Honey- 
moon Showers,” “Treasure Hunt 
Showers,” “Tea Time,” “April Showers 
Bring May Flowers,” “Gingham 
Kitchen,” “A Just Sew Party,” “Mail 
Bag Shower,” “Pinata” and ‘The 
Shower that Lasted a Year.” 

Gay colors and fascinating decorations 
were so inviting that not only starry- 
eyed brides-to-be, but grooms-to-be and 
all their friends and relatives crowded 
the lounge all afternoon. Among the 
comments heard around the display 
tables were these: “I just can’t wait to 
give a party like this!” “Have you ever 
seen such a clever idea?” “Oh, let’s 
carry that idea out for Jane’s shower.” 
As the day ended, and the girls packed 
away the “parties” in storage boxes, they 
agreed, “This has been the best Trous- 
seau yet.” 


But even 1950 ‘Trousseau 


now the 





National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 §. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


MARCH, 1950 


Committee has plans for a “better than 
ever” project. Again they have chosen 
the practical path and are marching 
forth with ‘“Consumer-wise Trousseau 
Buys.” 

These events have become traditional 
on the college campus. Their value is 
well recognized as they give the home 
economics girls an opportunity to share 
their skills and information with other 
students and townspeople. They aid in 
developing the power of leadership and 
give the satisfaction that results from 
superior accomplishment. 

Editor's note: Directions for the 
parties featured in the 1949 Trousseau 
Tips were mimeographed and distrib- 
uted to interested guests. Below is the 








description of one of the unusual 


parties. 


The Shower That 
Lasted A Year 

On one side of the garden ranged 
twelve open parasols and umbrellas with 
their handles sticking firmly in the 
ground to hold them upright. There 
were big and little umbrellas and one 
gay Japanese parasol. In the shade of 
each umbrella sat one of us with our 
special gift for the shower. 

This was a shower that would 
“shower” for every month of the bride’s 
first married year. She could choose the 
umbrellas at random but had to guess 
what month the package under it repre- 


(Concluded on page 153) 
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ZIPPY TEENAGER is Teddy Ayer, shown 
above. She takes in about 2,400 calories a 
day—and about 4 of those calories in the 
morning! Fruit, Rice Krispies 'n’ milk, 
bread and spread, milk are her regulars. 
“T eat a satisfying breakfast,” says Teddy, 
“and that keeps me from snacking before 
lunch!” 


HIPPY TEENAGER. The girl who ought to 
hear Teddy is Miss Breakfast-Skipper. 
From 7 P.M. to about noon of the next 
day, Miss B. Skipper boasts that she eats 
“no regular food.’ But come noon, she 
eats a big lunch—with dessert. Come eve- 
ning, a big meal—with dessert. In be- 
tween, she’s snacking on (1) candy, (2) 
ice cream sodas, (3) soft drinks.* 

*(5¢ candy bar—239 calories; chocolate ice cream 

soda—300 calories; 12-02. soft drink—170 calories) 


SKIPPING BREAKFASTS IS CHEATING YOURSELF. 
Nutritionists agree that Miss B. Skipper 
is kidding herself. What she's doing is 
making up too large a share of her daily 







LET'S EAT BREAKFAST— 
a brand-new Kellogg 
leaflet with “plano- 
graph.” Tells how to 
make the family 
breakfast fun for 
everybody! Many 
menus and ways to 
vary them. Please | 
limit request to 30 

copies. See coupon 





section, page |58. 








calories from sources below the average 
in vitamins and minerals. A morning 
meal built around Kellogg's Rice Kris- 
pies, for example, would give her fuel- 
power at the start of the day . . . calories 
that carry more than their weight in 
nourishment! 


RICE KRISPIES NOURISH. The iron, thiamine 
and niacin richness of whole-brown rice 
are in Kellogg's Rice Krispies—the cereal 
that’s so crisp it snaps, crackles and pops 
in milk! Al/ Kellogg cereals either are 
made from the whole grain, or are re- 
stored to whole grain values of thiamine, 
niacin and iron. That’s why we say... 


For a better breakfast 
better eat KELLOGG’S 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES « RICE KRISPIES + PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES « ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT * KRUMBLES « CORN-SOYA 
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Ready-Made or goods can also be decreased by buying spun rayon dress costing $19.95, one is 
H during the January or July sales. paying more for design and workman- 
omemade It is well to remember that design- ship. : 
ers of fashion create an extreme style By an analysis of these facts it was 
(Continued from page 126) which is soon out of date and also a_ found that the greatest saving would re- 
conservative style which will give sev- sult from making the higher priced 
prices, it was seen that the dress costing eral seasons wear. So if an expensive dresses. Should we not as teachers point 
$17.95 was better made and usually had dress is purchased the conservative style out the factors which contribute to 
more style. In buying dresses at this is the best buy from the standpoint of greater economy in buying clothes and | 
price and above, one would be paying economy. to wiser use of one’s time for home sew- | 
for better workmanship and a more Home sewing requires time and pa- ing? Whether the dress will be home- 
exclusive design. tience, but homemade dresses can be made or ready-made remains an _ indi- 
According to budget studies made by well made, distinctive and designed to vidual choice. Each person must decide 
the New York State Department of fit the individual. If time is limited, what will give the greatest satisfaction 
Labor, eight dresses is the minimum __ it would be better to make an expensive for the money spent. l 
number needed in a wardrobe each year. dress at a saving of 43 or 56 per cent ____ I 
All of these would not need to be re- rather than to make a house dress. But, Editor's Note: Comparison of price 1 
placed the same year. By planning _ if the percale or chambray dress is made and quality in ready-to-wear and home- ( 
ahead the dresses a woman did not have at home, the material will likely be of | made garments is also given in We 
time to make could be purchased on more durable quality and the dress of Sold Sewing, page 14, Modern Miss, 
sale at a great saving. The cost of yard better construction. In the case of the Spring, 1950. | 
. 
t 
Average Characteristics of Ready-Made Dresses in Seven Price Levels d 
Cost Material Workmanship b 
7 __ ne os — C 
| Seams U 
Kind Quality = Buttonholes Placket Hem e€ 
Width Finish sl 
| | | | | 
$2.98 | Percale Coarsely woven VA 8 stitches | Coarsely stitched | Dress opens down| 1” k 
Medium weight per inch | | front es 
Some filling Pinked | tl 
Unpressed | / 
p 
- —— sos ———_-——__—__| — de 
$5.98 | Chambray Fine weave 1,” 8 and 10 | Closely stitched | Zipper 9” 114” 
| Medium weight stitches per in. Smooth fitting | ke 
| Little or Pinked Evenly stitched | bi 
no filling Unpressed | ar 
$8.75 | Rayon crepe Fine weave 1,” 10 stitches ~ | Zipper 9” r i,” re 
Medium weight per inch Puckered | Sometimes in 
Pinked taped ha 
| Pressed open a 
= soe: ee ee oe pos — ro 
| | 
$12.95 | Rayon crepe | Fine weave 1,” 10 stitches _ Zipper 9” | 114,” 
| Medium weight per inch Smooth fitting | Taped ne 
| Pinked Evenly stitched ex 
Pressed open ru 
| ex, 
5 ee (a | ee ee eee = je a 
$17.95 Rayon crepe Fine weave 1,” 10 or 12 _ Zipper 10” 1114” tro 
Medium or stitches per in. Smooth fitting | Taped th: 
heavy weight Pinked Evenly stitched the 
Pressed open | 
ss = oi eo La 
$22.95 Rayon crepe | Fine weave 14” or 10 or 12 Bound, if any) Zipper 10” 2” Taped rec 
| Heavy weight BA” stitches per in.) used Smooth fitting me 
Pinked Evenly stitched an 
Pressed open wa 
a eve 
7 oe a” 15 lo ee ae aa 3 lab 
$29.95 Rayon crepe Fine weave i,” or | 12 or 14 |Bound, if any | Zipper 10” 114” to 2” 
Heavy weight 3/4,” stitches per in.| — used | Smooth fitting Taped ( 
Pinked | Evenly stitched son 
Pressed open | mo 
tion 
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Trousseau Tips 
(Continued from page 151) 


sented before she could open it and 
proceed to the next one. 

Here is the list of what was under 
each umbrella: 


January — was a pretty leather desk 
set, but it was wrapped with the little 
leather calendar outside the package 
and tied with silver ribbons and strings 
of gay New Year bells. 


February—contained twelve jars of 
homemade cherry preserves to stock the 
new store closet. ‘They were tied, un- 
mistakably, with red ribbons, a bunch 
of cherries and a toy hatchet. 


March—showed a slim white tissue 
paper package tied with bright green 
ribbons and decorated with a wee clus- 
ter of Irish shamrocks. Within it was a 
dainty chiffon scarf of shamrock green. 


April—was represented by an Easter 
bunny, unwrapped, carrying a basket of 
colored Easter eggs over one fat paw. 
Under the eggs was hidden a little jew- 
eler’s box containing a pair of gold 
shower Clasps. 


May—was a green-stained garden bas- 
ket full of dozens of packages of flower 
and vegetable seeds and from under 
these poked a tissue paper wrapped 
package containing a pretty pink gar- 
dening smock. 


June—presented another garden _bas- 
ket full of summer roses. It also held a 
buried treasure—six dainty rosebud cups 
and saucers for the new tea table. 


July—displayed six dangerous-looking 
red firecrackers standing in a row. Upon 
investigation these turned out to be 
harmless, hollow shams—each containing 
a little silver teaspoon to go with the 
rosebud cups and saucers. 


August—alone showed nothing under- 
neath the parasol. However, on close 
examination the bride noticed that this 
ruffled silk parasol was brand new and 
exactly matched the shaded pastel-blue 
of a very special summer hat in her 
trousseau. So it was not hard to guess 
that in this case the parasol itself was 
the gift. 


September —showed a_ business-like 
Labor Day package tied stoutly with 
red cord instead of ribbon and orna- 
mented with toy shovels, hoes, rakes 
and a miniature wheelbarrow. Inside 
was an adorable work basket fitted with 
everything to make sewing a_ pleasant 
labor for at least a year to come. 

October—of course, had to refer in 
some way to Halloween and proved the 


most practical and funniest contribu- 
tion of the year. It was nothing more 
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than a collection of brooms, whisk 
brooms and noor brushes that the new 
housekeeper would need for cleaning 
her house from cellar to garret. On all 
the handles were perched Halloween 
witches of various sizes which were dis- 
covered to be pen-wipers, paper weights 
and door stops. 


attractive 


November — utilized an 
pumpkin pie with a knife stuck in it. 
On being cut, it displayed its true 
nature—a clever paper receptacle for 
holding a hand-embroidered tea cloth. 





tion . . . qualities that long and hard usage only serve arranged to accommodate con- 
to emphasize. In experience and facilities, Sheldon is tents for orderly storage and to 

i ‘ prevent breakage . . . Just one 
unsurpassed; and Sheldon’s record of customer satisfac- more example of Sheldon’'s 


tion is unique. 


Look TO SHELDON 


For LEADERSHIP! mr 


COMPLETE OR PARTIAL INSTALLATION 


BACKED BY YEARS OF \WOW-HOW 


Whether your requirement is a few additional pieces of 
furniture or fully equipped new departments . . . labora- Sheldon furniture 
tories, homemaking, art, vocational or industrial shops 
. . . Sheldon provides standard and modified units that 
are outstanding for excellence of design and construc- 





December—was a gay, red Christmas 
stocking. Out of the top peered a jolly 
little Santa Claus and the ends of red 
ribboned packages. Twelve were dis- 
covered when the stocking was emptied 
and each contained a dainty tea napkin 
to match the cloth. 


After everything had been carefully 
examined and exclaimed over, we went 
into the garden and under the shady 
rose arbor tea was served. Each guest 
departed for home with a graceful bou- 
quet of crimson roses as her souvenir. 
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IT’S THE DETAILS THAT 


MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 
f 
Whether of wood or metal, 
is soundly 
engineered and carefully con- 
structed. Drawers and doors 
continue to function properly 
despite hard usage. Drawers are 
equipped to receive partitions 
that are easily pea, and re- 


thoroughness in detail. 


The key to your complete 


equipment problem Sy 








E. A. Stilton & COMPANY 
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Help them while 
they’re in your care 











Girls are marrying young these days 
and many of them go into marriage 
without precise knowledge of the 
menstrual cycle, its purpose and 1 
meaning. If no special program on this 
subject has been arranged in your 
school, you can be very helpful to the 
gitls in your own classes. 


You can also help them in a problem 
they have right now — that is, men- 
strual care.... Many of them may be 
eager to use internally-worn Tampax 
for sanitary protection and will wel- 
come your approval. There is plenty of 
sound medical opinion in favor of 
Tampax for girls, so do not hesitate to 
recommend it. 


Send for the Tampax manual ‘‘How 
Times Have Changed.” This is scien- 
tific and confidence-inspiring in text, 
documentation, anatomical drawings 
and doctors’ reports. Other free ma- 
terial available. Use coupon below. 
ae Accepted for Advertising 


by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


Gucranteed by * 


Good Housekeeping 
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students “Coming of Age” 
additional free supply. 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 114) 


of whatever type, the best of its kind. 

Don’t think that these reminiscences 
make the book any less of a cook book. 
It is not for the beginner but it offers 
a wealth of material of which many of 
us could make good use. 


—Reviewed by Lity H. WALLACE 


The Singer Sewing Book 


By Mary Brooks Picken 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., N. Y. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 244 1949 


“This book,” so reads the opening 
page, “is dedicated to women and girls 
—and especially to teachers of sewing 
everywhere—who enjoy the feel of fab- 
ric, the beauty of textures, the precision 
of stitches, the smoothness of seams, and 
who delight always in appropriate fab- 
rics carefully cut and made up for a 
happy purpose.” With an author who 
has written some ninety books on sew- 
ing, working with the educational de- 
partment of the world’s oldest sewing 
machine company, this book just could 
not miss being one of the most compre- 
hensive handbooks on home sewing yet 
prepared. 


Both home dressmaking and home 
decorations are covered, primarily stress- 
ing the use of the sewing machine. Step- 
by-step directions are given for all sew- 
ing techniques and these are accom- 
panied by sketches to help explain pro- 
cedures. In the home dressmaking sec- 
tion the book discusses handling of fab- 
rics, use of patterns, sewing aids, color 
selection and sewing machine attach- 
ments. The section on home decorating 
shows how to make curtains and drap- 
eries, bedspreads, slipcovers, table lin- 
ens and many other household articles. 
Included in this section are eighteen 
full color illustrations of interiors. Also 
covered in the book are darning and 
mending by machine and by hand, and 
procedures for gift making. —R. R. 


Mary Proctor’s 
Ironing Book 


Proctor Electric Company 
Country Life Press Corp., N. Y. 
Price $2.95 Pp. 256 1949 


Household equipment and manage- 
ment classes will find this a compre- 
hensive book on laundry procedure, 
covering the various processes of wash- 
ing clothes, hanging, sprinkling, fold- 
ing and ironing. It is compiled by the 
Proctor Electric Company and_ their 
iron was used in working out the iron- 
ing techniques. However, the same 
methods would apply to other irons. A 
large part of the book is devoted to 








FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING*BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION — For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive SUMMER and FALL Courses. 
Professional methods for gg or Fn ag students. 
Special rses for Teache Regis' Now. Fashion 
Drawing, , Sketching, 
Figgas a 








Layout, ” Design, “Styling, Draping, 
ng, Fashion Writing, Int 
Decoration. Window & ‘Interior Display. Regents Credits. 


Day Eve. Free Placement. Send for 3 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 











eee DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave. a 
onsoning Young American Design 
Sample copy on request, loo 


Daal York 


You can help the AHEA 
Permanent Headquarters 


Fund by renewing your 


Subscription to 


Practical Home Economics 





Yours at 


Oregon State College 
School of 
Home Economics 





SUMMER SESSION 1950 | Fish! Weeks. 
FIELDS OF STUDY Raoes 


Clothing and Textiles 
Undergraduate: Textiles, Draping, Tailoring. 
Undergraduate and graduate: Commercial Clothing, 
Textiles. 
Foods and Nutrition 
Undergraduate: Nutrition, 
Home Food Preservation. 
Undergraduate and graduate: Food Management, 
Recent Advances in the Science of Cookery, Recent 
Advanced in Nutrition 
Household Administration 
Undergraduate: Marriage, Child Development 
Home Management House 
Undergraduate and graduate: Education for Mar- 
riage and Family life, Family Relationships, 
Nursery School Procedure 
Institution Economics 
Undergraduate: Cafeteria Management 


Feeding the family, 


oy lj Nip For further information write to. 
> ,@ z DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
5 ° > Department 
GyxggeS OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


TS Corvallis, Oregon 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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step-by-step photographs which clearly 
present the time and energy saving 
methods developed for ironing specific 
types of garments and household items. 
There is also a section illustrating how 
to press during clothing construction. 

A good chapter on laundry supplies 
describes the various types of soaps, 
synthetic detergents, bluings and 
starches and gives the common brand 
names representing each type. It also 
gives information on the types of ma- 
terials on which these different agents 
can be used. 

In addition there are chapters on 
proper storage of clothing and linens, 
effective wash bowl laundering, caring 
for clothing accessories and stain re- 
moval. -L. C. 


Big Bag of Tricks 

For Boys and Girls 
By Joseph P. Todd 
Hart Publishing Co., New York 
Price $1.00 Pp. 192 1949 


This is another of Joseph P. Todd's 
books of parlor tricks for the very 
young. Big Bag of Tricks is similar to 
Tricks Every Boy Can Do, reviewed on 
this page last June. Like its predecessor, 
it is crammed with the kind of parlour 
tricks in which children delight—card 


tricks, sleight of hand, etc. —P. A.° 


Worth Knowing About— 


1949-50 Teaching Aids Catalogue 
lists charts, folders, movies, scholarships 
and other educational helps offered by 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
Home economics teachers will be in- 
terested in the listing of teaching ma- 
terials for their departments. Copies 
of this catalogue (B-4560) can be ob- 
tained from the School Service Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


School Savings in the Social Studies 
by Ruth Wood Gavian gives suggestions 
for lessons in money management. The 
first section gives ideas for grades four 
through seven, the second for grades 
seven through twelve. Of special in- 
terest are the lists of teaching aids and 
the bibliography at the end of the 
booklet. The author is assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Brooklyn College. 
Copies of this United States Treasury 
Department booklet can be obtained 
free from state savings bond offices. 


A Date With Your Future is a_ life 
insurance booklet written especially for 
home economics students. It discusses 
kinds of life insurance and the situa- 
tions in which they are most useful. 
A teacher's copy can be obtained free 
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from the Institute of Life Insurance, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
York. Additional copies are ten cents 
each. 


Home Freezers, Their Selection and 
Use, a new, comprehensive publication 
of the USDA, is designed primarily for 
teachers, extension workers and other 
leaders who want information on this 
major appliance. It discusses not only 
the structure and mechanics of a freezer 
and what to look for when purchasing 
but also such items as cost of owning 
and operating, how to decide on the 
size to buy, where to put it and gen- 
eral information on using the freezer. 
For this booklet, write for Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 687, Office of Informa- 
tion, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington 25, D. C. Send 
ten cents in coin only. 


Home Economics Attitude Scales by 
Dr. 


Evelyn Herrington of the college | 


of home economics at Syracuse Univer- | 


sity, are a series of tests for family re- 
lations classes. Different scales 


cover | 


each of the following subjects: Stand- | 


ards for Home Life, 
Other People, Choosing a Life Partner, 
Use of Leisure Time, Civic Affairs. The 
first two titles sell for $2.50 per set of 
25; the latter three, for $1.25 per set. 
A sample package containing one copy 
of each test can be obtained for 35 
cents from the Syracuse University 
Press, 920 Irving Avenue, Syracuse 10, 
New York. 


Looking Ahead to Marriage by Clif- 
ford R. Adams is a new Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet written for students be- 
tween 16 and 22. The author is mar- 
riage counselor at Pennsylvania State 
College. Single booklets are 60 cents 
and are accompanied by an instructor’s 
guide. They are published by Science 
Research Associates, 228 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Your Home Book of Decorating Ideas 
by Florence Barstock contains many 
helpful suggestions for planning and 
furnishing rooms. Students in 
home furnishings and interior decorat- 
ing classes should find it interesting and 
helpful. Copies can be purchased for 
fifty cents from the Archway Press, 41 


West 47th Street, New York 19, New 
York. 
Kitchen Planning Standards (C5.32) 


is an eight-page circular on kitchens. 
It describes in detail characteristics of 
well-planned kitchens and gives a score 
sheet for rating the desirability of pres- 
ent kitchens or planning new ones. 
Single copies can be obtained from the 
Small Homes Council, University of II- 
linois, Urbana, Illinois, for ten cents. 


(Continued on page 156) 
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fashion 
folders 


FASHIONED OY 


fairly 


SINCE 1893 — A MARK OF FINE TAILORING INSIDE AND OUT 


e INTERESTING! 
e IMAGINATIVE! 
e INSTRUCTIVE! 


Just the perfect aid to spark up class 
interest! Four spirited folders—packed 
to the margins with practical fashion 
facts— presented in refreshing style. 
Latest trends, care of garments, ward- 
robe selection, and a host of perennial 
helps. Be sure to get all four folders 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 
Dept. P-13 Printzess Square, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York |, N.Y. 
In Canada Printzess fashions are manufactured by 
Lazare & Novek, Limited, Montreal, Que. 


NEW REVISED EDITION 


A COMPLETE \ 
COURSEIN [) A 
SEWING > Zl 


Every step is so simply explained, so 
clearly illustrated, that your pupils 
will quickly do faultless work. This 
useful manual also teaches hundreds 
of time-saving methods — how to: 
select fabrics, adapt end cut patterns, 
sew—by hand and by machine, choose 
becoming styles and colors, eliminate 
figure faults, mend, restyle and re- 
juvenate old clothes. 


e 7 
Books in Review oO. 
f e 

(Continued from page 155) WD Kcer Waid 

Know Your Butter Grades is a leaflet 
on federal standards for butter. It will 
be useful for your better buymanship 
files. Leaflet No. 264 is printed by the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, USDA, Washington, D. C. 


-éNn Papillote 





Favorite Cooky Recipes is a collection 
of 63 favorite recipes of Chicago home 
economists. The recipes were part of a 
series of articles about home economists 
which have been appearing weekly in 
The Chicago Tribune. Copies are sold 
for 20 cents by the Public Service De- 
partment, The Chicago Tribune, Chi- 
When famous chefs want to offer 


cago, Illinois. I | : 
something extra-special they cook it en 


20 Famous Cranberry Dishes is a col- 
orful booklet full of cranberry recipes 
from famous American eating places. It 


papillote — in paper — parchment, KVP 
Cookery Parchment seals in the savory 
juices and healthful vitamins — odors 
too. Try it. 








MADE EASY 
By MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


International authority on dressmaking 
1000 illustrations, $3.50 


SEND NO MONEY — tear out and sign 
and mail the coupon elsewhere in this 
issue. Examine this book at your leisure. 
Our 10 day trial offer guarantees your 
satisfaction. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 E. 24th St., New York 10 





is printed by the National Cranberry 
Association, Hanson, Massachusetts. 


KVP Cookery Parchment 


How to Use Whole and Nonfat Dry 
Milk is a 32-page booklet containing a 
large assortment of family-sized recipes 
using dry milk, in addition to general | 
notes on its nutritive value, storage and 
use. It is published by the Bureau | 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 





(Concluded on page 160) 
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Personality and Etiquette, Rev. 
By LILLIAN N. REID 


Young Folks At Home 
By HARRIS and KAUFFMAN 


Clothes With Character, Rev. 
By CRAIG and RUSH 


D. C. Heath and Company 


New York 


San Francisco 


Boston 


Dallas 


Texts for 
Teen-agers 


Chicago 


Bind Practical 


Your copies of 
Practical Home 
Economics multiply 
in value when they 
are easily available. 
With this conveni- 
ent substantial 
binder, you have 
year after year of 


this magazine, with 





its annual index 
ready for frequent references. 


Price $2.50 each 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 


Atlanta 


London 
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please send me: 


Teaching 
Aids 


for the asking 





Lesson plans and manuals, student 
leaflets, wall charts, exhibits, recipe 
booklets, fashion bulletins and many 
other helps .. . free or for a small 
cost. Mail the one handy coupon for 
as many as you can use, 








CANCO’s coffee booklet is a good refer- 
ence for beverage lessons. Other offer- 
ings give more canned food facts. 


Anyone who teaches poultry carving will 

welcome these step-by-step photographs 

fom CHARLES A. BENNETT COM- +} 

PANY’s Meal Planning and Table Service! Mh. 
WY 


text. 


YW, 
The CELANESE teach. {igi oa 


ing aids for clothing < Senvire 
and textile teachers on 
the manufacture and 
care of fabrics are still 
available. Order now 
for spring clothing 
classes or next fall’s 
teaching. 


i? “ 


Authoritative nutrition in- 























= formation for teaching the ieee delat 
4 Basic breakfast lesson is includ- coe of EAE RECIPES 
Breotfast Petum|| ed in CEREAL  INSTI- BASE 
paste \g TUTE’s Teacher’s Source 9 Ae Rue ap 
ss > Book. The 32spage Cereal [ “ys ps ata % 
a Teachers Source Book is a YES 
Shell ace valuable aid for teaching Sa deniey cechie ede 
mnsccs!) ingredient use of breakfast ee 
cereals. 


FRIGIDAIRE’s literature will be 
useful in teaching about electric 
equipment or in deciding which 
appliances to buy for the school. 
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Literature on canned foods 


i 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, Dept. PH 3-50 Page 113 

a Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods. 

b Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods. 

c The Canned Food Handbook. 

d High School Manual on Commercially Canned 

Foods. 

e Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods. 

f Canco Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards 
Set | Set Il Set Ill. 

g Coffee Facts for Home Economists. 


Free carving photographs 


9 


CHARLES A. BENNETT COMPANY, INC. 
(Formerly Manual Arts Press) Page 160 
a Please send FREE copies of Poultry Carv- 


ing Pictures. 
b Send copies of Meal Planning and Table 
Service by Beth B. McLean, @ $3.00. Bill on approval. 





Use and care of fabries 


3. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA Page 115 
Material for Teachers: (Check appropriate space) 

l Wall Chart—The Principal Textile Fibers. 

2 Wall Chart—Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese 
Yarn, 


Material for Pupils: (Indicate number of booklets required 
for your class) 


3 Booklet, How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely. 

4 Booklet, How to Sew on Tricot Jersey. 

5 Booklet, Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care. 

6 Booklet, What You Should Know About Spun 
Fabrics. 

7 Booklet, /mportant Things to Know About Knit 


Fabrics. 
Record Projects: 

Prospectus explaining Celanese’s series of recorded 
fabric and clothing lessons. 


Eat a better breakfast 


4. 


9] 


6. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Page 141 

Please send Breakfast Teaching Unit A Basic Break- 
fast Pattern with teacher’s source book, wall chart, and 
25 students’ work sheets. Free to teachers and professional 


people. 


Using cereal in cooking 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Page 141 

-Please send Cereal Teaching Unit Fifty Tested Cereal 
Recipes with Teacher’s source book, 2 wall charts, and 25 
students’ work sheets. Free to teachers and professional 


people. 


Electric appliance literature 


FRIGIDAIRE APPLIANCES Page 105 
q 
Please send me information about the following Frigidaire 


appliances: 


a Electric Ranges. 

b Refrigerators. 

c Electric Water Heaters. 

d Home Freezers. 

e Automatic Laundry Equipment. 
f School Purchase Plan. 





To make sewing easier 


7 FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
Dept. PHE 3-50 Page 156 
———Please send me Modern Dressmaking Made Easy 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. At the end of 10 
days I will either remit $3.50 plus a few cents postage, or 
return the book postpaid. 


\ Fy 
You will want to inspect FUNK & LN 
WAGNALL’s Dressmaking Made  , 


Easy as a possible reference book. = 


For your junior-senior banquet 


8. GILLUM BOOK COMPANY Page 160 
a Please send Home Economics Programs. Price $3.50 Having trouble planning parties or pro- 
b Send complete banquet descriptions. grams? GILLUM offers assistance. With 
c Junior-Senior Banquets. Price $5.00 graduation almost here, the junior-senior 


banquets should be of special interest to 
your student committees. 


Cooking Meat at Low Heat 


9. GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. P-3. 
Page 149 









LOW TEMPERATURE MEAT ; 
AY TECHNIQUES Teaching meat cookery be- 


comes easier with the help of 





a Teacher Lesson Plan on Low-Temperature Meat GROCERY STORE PROD. 
Cookery. 2 UCTS’ teacher lesson plan. 
b 4-0z. bottle Kitchen Bouquet. In addition, a_ bottle of 
c copies Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Leaflets for Kitchen Bouquet is given to 


students. 
All above material FREE. 


you free for demonstration 
purposes. There are also 
recipe leaflets for students. 
Send for these helpful teach- 
ing aids today. 




















Home economies texts 
10. D. C. HEATH COMPANY Page 156 


—Please send me free folders on your new Home 





Economics Texts. & 
Now is the time to choose home eco- BY. 
Waxa lier and teaching material nomics texts for next fall. D. C. - 
: . HEATH’s list of books for home 5 
ll. S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. PH 3-50 Page 117 economics classes will help you to x 
make a wiser choice. ; 


Special Limited Offer! 

Please send me a 98c Long-handled Wax Applier 
with 3 woolen pads, a kit of literature on the care of floors 
and a detailed bulletin on the proper technique of using 
the applier. Enclosed is 25c to cover the cost of packing 
and shipping. I have students in my classes. 





Samples of household paper products 
12. KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 


Page 156 


Please send me free samples and information about 
such KVP Paper Maid household aids as: KVP Cookery 
Parchment, KVP Heavy Waxed Paper, KVP Shelf Paper, 
KVP Pie Tape, KVP Freezer Paper, KVP Pressing Parch- 


You can teach lessons on 
waxing more easily and at 
less cost to your school by 
sending for S. C. JOHN- A 
SON’S wax applier. Also 
available are literature on 
its use and on the proper 
care of floors. 








ment, KVP Place mats, KVP Baking Cups, KVP Dusting 
Paper, KVP Fancy Waxed and KVP Kalacloths. ‘ 
t 
I 
Breakfast can be fun l 
r , or € 
13. KELLOGG COMPANY PHE 3-50 Page 151 ee er ‘ 
3 a pé age. a- : 
Fun For Everybody At Breakfast per Maids are making living more 1 
Please send me copies (please limiit request gracious and work faster and easier 
to 30 copies) of Let’s Eat Breakfast—a brand-new Kellogg for millions of American women. 
leaflet with “planograph.” Tells how to make the family Samples and descriptive material 
breakfast fun for everybody . . . with many menus and are available for classroom use and 
ways to vary them. See page 151. demonstration. A 
Food in cans and its uses KELLOGG’s brand new pamphlet on_ breakfast 
14. NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION H. E. Division planning will help your students to prepare more 
Pave 147 interesting and appetizing breakfasts. Check 
4 me cc 
> ae ‘5 An oer side ; -_ 
Please send Canned Foods teaching aids for Fecte about. cbnand feds sue tendo Seocastion the d 
students : ; : 
, with the help of these teaching aids from the to Pra 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION. Order 
a set for your foods and nutrition file today. 
Note 
Be sure to return this half-page alongp ws m P fab 
‘is PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
with the coupon on the opposite page 
MARC! 


2 





woos” 


a 


Now is the time to make definite plans for advanced 
study next summer. Be sure to send for OREGON 
STATE COLLEGE’s catalog of courses which will 
be taught during their 1950 summer session. 


New summer session catalog 
15. OREGON STATE COLLEGE Page 154 


———-Please send me information on your 1950 Summer 


Your copies of Practica, Home Economics com- Sessions. 


prise a valuable and ever growing source of infor- 
mation on home economics. To keep these refer- 
ences convenient and safe, use the attractive 
convenient binder made just for them. 


Bound copies are doubly useful 
16. PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS Page 156 


Please send me one Practical Home Economics 


Clothing construction in terms of seams and button- 
Binder. Price $2.50. 


holes can be uninteresting. When the latest fashion 
trends are also discussed, with the aid of PRINTZ- 
BIEDERMAN’s booklets, techniques become worth- 


while means to an exciting end. This year’s fashion trends 


17. THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY, Dept. P-13 
If your students are plan- Page 155 
ning to remodel their rooms 
at home or to help redeco- 
rate the department living 
room, they should find many 
attractive ideas in RIT’s lit- 
tle pamphlet on window 
decoration. 


Please send me the free booklets checked: 
a Spring Fashion Brochure. 
b 4 Lesson Fashion Quiz. 


Decorating windows 
18. RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION Page 145 





SEAMPRUFE’s thorough and inter- —— Please send me a free copy of Windows Make the 
esting study of slips, their evolution 
through the ages and their manufac- 
ture today, deserves a place in any 
file on clothing. 


Room. 





How slips are made 

19. SEAMPRUFE, INC. Page 112 
To bring your department up-to-date ———Please send booklet, Evolution of a Slip. Prepared 
you need new and improved equip- 


ment. If you have plans for modern- To hanaeen eae , vale 
izing your department, E. H. Shel- intgpstr othe en ee 


don & Company can help you if you 20. E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY Page 153 
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expressly for textile and clothing classes. 





of our Home Economics Department: 

a Unit Kitchens. 

b Storage and Display cases. 

c Student tables and cases for sewing and home- 
making. 


Bananas are a popular and 
nourishing food. To give 
students more ideas on how 
to cook them and to help 
answer their questions about 
them, THE UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY has prepared a 
comprehensive and colorful 
series of booklets for you. 


All about bananas 
21. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, PH-3-50 Page 107 
— Yes, I want your Teaching Kit About Bananas. 





Refrigeration references 

a oe re 22. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC COMPANY Cover 3 
and making frozen desserts 
this spring, you will want to 
have the WESTINGHOUSE 
literature. A film for home 
economics classes and a spe- 
cial equipment purchase plan 
will also interest teachers. 


a Please send me information about the Westinghouse 
5-Year School Plan. 

b copies Refrigeration Handbook (5c each, 1 copy 
free). 

c copies Refrigeration Fact Folders. 

d Film, Making Your Kitchen Efficient ($3.75). 
Cash enclosed $ 











a 

: 3 

Here is your coupon Wa Waele OMNI. osc caoecvd eons cucereodsonemn 

r 

MIRRRIIN 5. cara, tnels oc Siae glia e aie sawed nae aes ew eunanee . 

i 

, RE ce Vesa acce ies dreasieesa BOG 6x0 6 neces. . 
Check the teaching aids you want, fill in the : 
one convenient coupon... then tear along See Oe CUNMNMGMUIMINS 66's. sc sc dln iwaidlac sua tec onake ‘ 
the dotted lines and mail these half-pages ' 
o Practical Home Economics. Number of Pupils Taught, Girls........ Se, See : 
' 

/i*#K ‘ cy Of 

Note: When you want more than one copy Otel Miimey  BiClOnG occ. 0's. 600 ocewcnieds.cagueens Osan 
Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 16 : 


of a booklet; please state exactly how many. 
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setting, etc. 








JUNIOR - SENIOR 
BANQUETS '—$5.00 


AT LAST YOUR BANQUET 
PROBLEMS ARE OVER! 


Here are a wide variety of 
banquet plans in ONE 
PACKAGE, complete with 


decorations! 


WHAT IS A “PACKAGE” BANQUET? 


A PACKAGE BANQUET is a complete 
plan WITH DECORATIONS for your 
JUNIOR SENIOR BANQUET! With 
these banquets you receive DECORA- 
TIVE MATERIALS without having to 
buy a thing. We do the shopping for 
you—at a saving. For ONLY $5.00, 
(10c a guest for 50) you will receive: 


Complete instructions for the ban- 
quet; Plans for the program, en- 
tertainment. 


PATTERNS for the decorations, cen- 
terpiece, invitation, place card, 
nut-cup, candle holder, program 
cover. 


DECORATIVE MATERIALS to make 
all these items for FIFTY GUESTS. 
(Order one banquet for each 
FIFTY guests). 


JUNIOR SENIOR BANQUETS 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Junior Senior Star Dust Banquet 

Junior Senior Circus Banquet 

Junior Senior Hawaiian Banquet 

Junior Senior Dutch Banquet 

Junior Senior Wishing Well 
Banquet 

Junior Senior May Day Banquet 

Junior Senior Flower Garden 
Banquet 

Junior Senior Mother Goose 
Banquet 

Junior Senior Toy Shop Banquet 

Junior Senior Western Banquet 

Junior Senior Indian Banquet 


Write today for complete banquet de- 
— or order your banquet today 
rom 


Gillum Book Company 


404-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Use this popular text 


MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE 


Completely revised and reset edition of Beth Bailey McLean's best-loved 
book on serving the family and guests in the average American home 
Covers menu-making for every occasion, proper carv- 
ing techniques, table etiquette, how to serve food attractively, table 
Special garnish section and suggestions for teachers. 
drawings and photographs. $3.00 


{269 Duroc Bldg. © CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc, © Peoria 3, Ill. 


Books in Review 
(Continued from page 156) 


Turkey on the Table the Year Round | 


(Farmers’ Bulletin Number 2011) de- 


scribes various cuts of turkey and how | 


to prepare them. Emphasis is on frozen 
turkey and the cuts that are now being 
sold by the piece. Copies of the bulle- 
tin are sold for ten cents by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 
4s Ue Gs 


For Protein Plus, Use Starlac is a 
booklet on dry skim milk especially pre- 
pared for doctors and dentists. It con- 
tains notes on the nutritive value and 


medical uses of nonfat dry milk solids | 


plus a short recipe section. The Bor- 
den Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, will send a 


free copy to home economics teachers | 


upon request. 


The Health Dollar discusses preven- 


tion of disease, how to choose a doc- 
tor, a dentist, a nurse or a hospital, buy- 
ing health insurance and such special 
problems as chronic illnesses and medi- 
cal care for veterans. It is sold by 
the Consumer Education Department, 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois, for five cents. 


Labeling Information and Advertis- | 


ing Information are the subjects dealt 
with in the fifth and final bulletin in 
the Consumer-Buyer and Distribution 
Series published by the Committee on 
Consumer Relations in Advertising. The 
current lesson considers the kinds of la- 
bels, reasons for using them, characteris- 
tics of a good label, consumer standards 
for goods in relation to labels and the 
information provided the consumer by 
advertising. The project of writing 
this series was initiated in 1940, but was 


delayed by the war. Previous booklets 


dealt with other aspects of buying and | 


selling which are of interest to con- 
sumers. The booklets sell for 25 cents 
each or 15 cents when purchased in 
lots of ten or more. The address of 
the Committee on Consumer Relations | 


in Advertising, Inc. is 420 Lexington 
| 


Avenue, New York 17, New York. 





Many 








HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 
$3.50 


She's Got Those 


Program Blues 





There was a young teacher, 
(could it be you?) 

Who worked hard all day and 
THEN wasn't through 

One of her troubles, aye, 
there was the rub, 

Was what rer en to have for 
her F. lub. 

But in this new book she found 
so MUCH to use, 

That now she is free of 
THOSE PROGRAM BLUES! 


NEW MATERIAL 


Nearly 400 pages of new program material. 
Of course you have an OLD edition of this 
book, what teacher hasn’t? But it’s as out of 
date as last year’s hat. This unique book 
contains: 
Eldty peace on having a SUCCESSFUL CLUB! 
ad atiteent ways to — the program. 
ONE HUNDRED program i 
UNDRED activities for clubs to ——. 
UNDRED ways for clubs to make mone 
UNDRED pages PROGRAM MATERIA 
NTY complete yearly programs OuT- 
LINED including: 


Behave Yourself 

Boy Meets Gir 
Personal 5 *~ ameaaael 
Look Your Best 
Hobbies for a Girl f 
Our Leisure Time Cookin’ For Fun 
Choosing a Vocation Who’s Who in Home Ec. 


AND a complete up-to-date bibliography 
for each! 


leas for meetings. 
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The House of Beauty 
Skill in Crafts 

Home Economics Survey 
Holiday Programs 

My Family and Me 


Write for our complete catalog 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
404-408 Woodland Kansas City, Mo. 




















How Famous 
Cooks Bake 
Famous Cakes 


@ Why risk costly ingredients, your repu- 
tation as a cook, merely to save a few pen- 
nies on baking powder? Famous cooks 
know only Royal Baking Powder—made 
with Cream of Tartar—gives Royal's re- 
sults. M-m-m-m! Such light, tender cakes, 
fluffy biscuits, delicious hot breads! No 
wonder famous cookbooks have specified 
Royal—for 50 years! Teli your 
students about Royal! 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Peet bed 
be 





There are 34 waxed items in the picture, including 


How many things 
in this bedroom 
would you wax? 


ree 


the picture frame, typewriter, waste basket, plastic lamp 
shades, lamp bases, tennis racket and press, shoes, purse, 
leather album, brief case, book ends, etc. The new student 


circular provides a complete list. 
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A new student circular, available in quan- 


. tity, reproduces this picture and lists more than 60 different 


articles or surfaces,commonly found in bedrooms, which can 
be waxed to make them more beautiful, easier to keep clean, 
and longer-wearing. Included in the circular is information 


about the type of wax to use on each surface—Paste, Liquid 


Polishing, Cream or Self Polishing—and how to use it. 

Send for enough circulars for all your students. (Use the 
coupon on page 207) The picture may also be helpful in 
providing ideas for decorating a bedrcom with little ex- 
pense. For example, note the painted metal chair at the 


dressing table. 
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Consumer Education Dept., §. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., RACINE, WIS. 


sonnson’s wax 1777795 oul the beauty of the home 


APRIL, 1950 


‘‘Johnson's’’ is a registered trademark 





